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THE TREATIES OF PORTAGE DES SIOUX 
By Rosert L. FisHer 


According to the ninth article of the Treaty of Ghent, signed 
December 24, 1814, the United States undertook to end hostilities 
with all the Indian tribes with whom it might be at war at the 
time of the ratification of the peace, and to restore to these 
tribes all the rights and privileges to which they were entitled 
before the war.* In obedience to these stipulations, President 
James Madison on March 11, 1815, appointed William Clark, gov- 
ernor of Missouri Territory and superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs west of the Mississippi River, Ninian Edwards, governor of 
Illinois and superintendent of Indian affairs of that territory, 
and Colonel Auguste Chouteau, of St. Louis, veteran of the fur 
trade and versed in Indian matters, as commissioners to con- 
clude treaties with the Indians. The instructions embodied in 
their commissions stated that all the tribes of the Mississippi 
and its waters were to be notified of the peace and each tribe 
was to be invited to send a deputation of chiefs to such place or 
places as the commissioners might choose for the purpose of 
concluding treaties of peace and amity. No questions other than 
that of peace were to be taken up at this time.’ The President set 
aside $20,000 for the purchase of presents for the chiefs and 
principal men of the visiting tribes. 

The commissioners met at St. Louis on May 11, 1815, to make 
arrangements for the council. During several ensuing weeks they 
prepared invitations and talks to the various chiefs. Thirty- 
seven of these were written and sent off to the tribes. The village 
of Portage des Sioux was selected as the most suitable place for 
the great council. Its situation on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River, a short distance above the mouth of the Missouri 


1 Treaties, Conventions, Internal Acts, Protocols, and Agreements between the 
United States and other Powers, 1776-1909. Senate Documents, 61 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 
357, I, 618; American State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Indian Affairs, I, 6. 

* Ibid.; Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, April 22, 1815. 
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and only a few miles south of the mouth of the Illinois, made it g 
convenient rendezvous for the many tribes who would descend 
from the upper reaches of the three rivers. Other important pre- 
liminary tasks of the commissioners involved the arrangements 
for provisioning the large numbers expected at the conclave, for 
gathering an adequate military force to insure the maintenance 
of peace and order, and for the program to be carried out at the 
council. 

The delivering of the invitations to the council was most haz- 
ardous and difficult. There were few men to be found who cared 
to undertake missions which would send them into the heart of 
the hostile Indian country. Depredations on the Missouri fron- 
tier indicated the continued hatred of the Sac and Fox of Rock 
River toward the Americans. By the end of April Major Taylor 
Berry was sent with a small armed force on board the gunboat 
‘*Governor Clark’’ to Rock River to spread the news of peace. 
One of the messengers was lured ashore and murdered by the In 
dians.* As the French had been little molested by the Indians 
during the war, two men of that nation, Pierre Turcotte and 
Edward Lagoterie (LaGuthrie), were finally persuaded to un- 
dertake to deliver the invitation of the commissioners to the 
Rock River Sac and Fox. About the middle of May they set out 
for Rock River. Their instructions were to deliver talks to the 
Sac and Fox villages at Rock River, and then, if the opportunity 
arose, to send similar messages to the Winnebago, Kickapoo, 
Iowa, Menominee, and other neighboring tribes. If he found it 
safe to do so, Turcotte was then to proceed to Prairie du Chien 
and there deliver talks to as many tribes or nations as he could 
find in the neighborhood, making a particular effort to reach the 
Sioux and Chippewa. Should these more distant Indians find it 
impossible to attend the council at the appointed time, they were 
to be given every encouragement to arrange to meet the com- 
missioners at Portage des Sioux at any reasonable time there 
after. Turcotte was also charged with the duty of ascertaining 
the attitude of the more remote tribes toward the peace and the 
extent of British activity among them. The two Frenchmen, as 
the commissioners had feared, were stopped at Rock River by 


3 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I1, 7; Missouri Gazette and Illinois Ad 
vertiser, April 29, 1815. 
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the Sae and Fox, and were not allowed to continue on with their 
messages. From all appearances, the Sac and Fox were deter- 
mined to carry on the war. 

The commissioners chose as envoy to the Illinois River In- 
dians the seasoned Indian diplomat, Thomas Forsyth. On May 
17 he set out for Fort Clark to deliver the talks of the commis- 
sioners to the Potawatomi at Peoria Lake. On the very day of 
his arrival a number of Potawatomi came to the fort to trade. 
Gomo, the aged chieftain of the Potawatomi peace party, had 
died and in his place was his brother, Pechacho, alias Sinnawche- 
won. To Pechacho, Forsyth delivered the message from the com- 
missioners. Confident of the Indian’s friendship for the Amer- 
icans, Forsyth decided to entrust to him the mission of imparting 
the message to the tribes of the upper Mississippi. Pechacho 
promised to send a Kickapoo who was among the Potawatomi to 
the Kickapoo and Sae at Rock River; he agreed to set out in a 
canoe with three or four other Indians for Sandy Creek, and 
from there he proposed to send the Winnebago and Menominee 
speeches to a Potawatomi Indian at Cotton Wood River, who 
would deliver the two speeches. Pechacho undertook to deliver 
the speech to a band of Ottawa who lived at Sandy Creek village. 
He promised to reach all the scattered Potawatomi villages by 
delivering the speech to the Potawatomi in two parts, one part 
to the St. Joseph’s, Elksheart, and Eel River Potawatomi, the 
other part to the villages on Milwaukee River. With this latter 
speech he planned to send the Chippewa speech to Michael’s 
band of Chippewa at Sheboygan.* Forsyth directed Pechacho to 
warn all the Indians with whom he came in contact, that if the 
hostile Indians did not immediately cease their depredations, 
forts would be built at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien to cut 
off trade between the Mississippi River Indians and the British 
traders.*® 

Many of the delegations journeying to the council would pass 
down the Illinois River. For this reason Forsyth asked the Pota- 
watomi to wait until the last moment to depart for Portage des 


*Thomas Forsyth to James Monroe, April 13, 1815, in State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Collections (Madison, 1854-), XI (1888), 336-38; id., to the commis- 
sioners, May 30, 1815, in ibid., 338-40. 

5 Id. to Monroe, April 13, 1815, in ibid., 336-37. 
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Sioux, in order that they might act as escort to the various bands 
as they descended from the Potawatomi villages on Peoria Lake 
to Fort Clark. This may have been for purposes of identification 
of the various delegations as they passed the fort, or simply to 
guide them through the tortuous maze of waterways around the 
lake. If all the northern Indians made a rendezvous at some point 
further up the river and came down together, the Potawatomi 
were to join them and all were to pass the fort in a body. 

Pechacho thought that all the Indians invited would attend 
the council, despite the British propaganda spread among them 
in the early spring before the arrival of the news of peace. One 
letter in particular, emanating from the British in Canada, had 
circulated among the tribes with some effect. According to Pe- 
chacho this letter said: ‘‘When the French left Canada, they 
requested us (the British) to take care of the Indians. We will 
do so, and without [unless] the Americans abandon all the coun 
try on the north of the Ohio River we [the British] will not make 
peace with the Americans. Take care, you will be invited in the 
spring to make peace at Fort Wayne, Vincennes, and St. Louis, 
but do not go for there is a trap laid for you.’’ They were told 
that covered passages were prepared at each place, and that 
while the Indians were receiving their presents, the soldiers 
would rush out of the covered ways and destroy them.° 

Pechacho probably succeeded in delivering all the talks with 
which he was entrusted. He later reported that he found the 
Kickapoo agreeable, but that the Sac and Winnebago insisted on 
carrying on the war. 

The commissioners, having anticipated that Turcotte and La- 
goterie might be stopped by the Sac and Fox at Rock River, sent 
Lieutenant George H. Kennerly, a former officer of the rangers, 
up the Missouri River with a talk for the Maha; from that tribe 
he was to go by land to the St. Peter’s River, where he was to 
deliver talks to the Sioux; from the Sioux he was to proceed to 
Prairie du Chien. Though Kennerly was prevented from going 
the full distance by the theft of his horses, he was able to per- 
suade Indians to deliver talks to the tribes that he could not 
reach.’ 


6 Id. to the commissioners, May 30, 1815, in ibid., 338-41. 
7 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 10. 
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Manuel Lisa, the agent of the United States among the Mis- 
<ouri River tribes, arrived early in June at St. Charles with 
forty-three chiefs and head men of the Sioux, and also the chiefs 
of the Maha and Ponea residing between the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. They had come down the river in barges. On June 
10 the Missouri River delegation arrived at St. Louis. Here they 
remained for three weeks, holding meetings in the council house 
on the southeast corner of Main and Vine streets. Many speeches 
were made, and Big Elk (Ong-pa-ton-ga) presented the Indian 
viewpoint in the highest style of Indian oratory. From St. Louis 
they went to Portage des Sioux.® 

As early as July 1, the Indians had begun to gather at Portage 
des Sioux. The commissioners had requested of the secretary of 
war, James Monroe, a sufficient guard to command respect and 
maintain order among the large assemblage which they antici- 
pated would attend the council. Colonel John Miller of the Third 
Infantry had arrived in St. Louis about June 1 with 275 regu- 
lars. He was to be in command of these and of any additional 
troops that might arrive.’ Captain Lewis Bissell of Fort Belle- 
fontaine, at the request of the commissioners, called on the gov- 
ernors of Missouri and Illinois territories for a major and a com- 
pany of mounted militia from each territory to be held in read- 
iness to patrol the frontiers in case of trouble. Bissell reduced 
the garrison of Fort Bellefontaine to a mere guard consisting 
of the invalids, taking virtually the entire force to man the ‘‘Gov- 
ernor Clark’’ and the ‘‘Commodore Perry,’’ the two largest 
gunboats, which were to be stationed at Portage des Sioux dur- 
ing the eouncil.*® 

By July 1 the regulars and the two gunboats had arrived at 
the council ground. On the same day Governor Clark met with 
Captain Bissell and Colonel Miller to make the final arrange- 
ments. Clark chose a site for the council house which was to be 
constructed by Miller’s soldiers. By July 6 the stage was set. The 
council house, or arbor, had been constructed, the supplies and 


8 Walter B. Douglas, ‘‘Manuel Lisa,’’ in Missouri Historical Society, Collections 
(St. Louis, 1880-), III (1911), 374-79; Missouri Gazette, June 10, 1815. 

® American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 8. 

10 Bissell to Major-General Andrew Jackson, July 2, 1815, Daniel Bissell MSS. 
(in Missouri Historical Society). 
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presents for the visiting Indians were on hand, and the guard 
had established a camp. Colonel Miller’s camp presented an jp. 
teresting sight. There were about 100 tents arranged in orderly 
rows. Police passed to and fro on patrol duty, lending an air of 
orderliness and discipline to the scene. Along the river bank were 
scattered the temporary camps of 1,500 to 2,000 Indians, inelud. 
ing chiefs, warriors, squaws, and children of the Sioux, Osage. 
Maha, Ponca, Iowa, Fox, Sac, Potawatomi, Shawnee, Delaware. 
Piankashaw, Kaskakia, and Kickapoo. A number of the more 
remote tribes could not get to the meeting place on time for the 
opening of the council. The delegations from the upper Mibssis. 
sippi and the Great Lakes were distinguished by their neat, cone- 
shaped tents made of rush matting, and by their beautiful canoes 
of white birch bark. The tribes from the upper Missouri had set 
up tents covered with bearskins or tanned buffalo robes, marked 
on the inside with scarlet lines. Near the camps of the tribes o! 
the lower Mississippi River and those of the Missouri floated the 
heavier pirogues, boats hollowed out of large logs.*t Of wildest 
mien and most unsophisticated appearance and actions were th 
savages who had accompanied Lisa from the remote stretches of 
the upper Missouri. They were more panther-like and less accus- 
tomed to the ways of the white man than any of the others. Some 
of them had never tasted bread before this trip.'* Noteworthy 
among them were Big Elk, the Maha orator, Partisan, the chief 
of the Teton Sioux, and Little Dish, the Yancton chief. Partisan 
was well known as the chief who had attempted to stop Lewis 
and Clark on their journey to the Pacific. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous of all the visitors were the forty or fifty warriors of the 
Fox and Sac. Led by Namoitte, the principal chief, they frowned 
and swaggered about with the most insufferable impudence.' 
They seemed to attach much importance to themselves and to 
hold the Americans in great contempt as warriors, considering 
them little better than squaws."* To the swaggering braves, the 








11 Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, July 8, 1815; Timothy Flint, Recol 
lections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 1826), 142-43. 

12 Ibid. 

13 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I1, 9; Missouri Gazette and Illinois 
Advertiser, July 8, 1815; Missouri Gazette, July 15, 1815. 
14 Bissell to Major-General Andrew Jackson, July 2, 1815, Bissell MSS. 
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stolid squaws, the children and the dogs, the uniformed soldiers, 

the commissioners dressed in full regalia, the interpreters, the 

several hundred French inhabitants of the village of Portage des 

Sioux, was added a motley crowd of those attracted to the great 

event by business or by mere idle curiosity. Even vagrant gam- 

blers prowled about seeking opportunities to pluck the unwary.”® 

The Indians were greatly addicted to gambling. Those who had 

had contact with the British gambled with regular playing cards. 
They would stake their rations, their pelts, rifles, dogs, and 
sometimes even their squaws on the issue of a game. The Indians 
of the Missouri River clung to their native games. They gambled 
with a cireular parchment box with a bottom shaped like a small 
drum. Out of this box they would cast up in the air a number of 
small shells or pebbles, waving the palms of their hands horizon- 
tally between the falling pebbles and the box, and at the same 
time blowing upon the pebbles with their mouths.”® 

On the date set for the peace talk, the opening of the council 
was announced by the continuous roll of drums, as the deputa- 
tions from each tribe assembled at the council arbor. Colonel 
Miller’s force of nearly 300 men was drawn up in full panoply 
of war, while the two gunboats, fully manned, were stationed at 
strategie points. The representatives of each tribe gathered in 
groups around the edges of the arbor, while the interpreters, 
secretaries, Indian agents, curious whites, and the commissioners 
gathered at the rear. The medals and presents were displayed 
to good advantage. Blankets, strouds, cloths, calicoes, glasses, 
knives, fire steels, rifles, fusils, flints, powder, tobacco, pipes, 
needles, ete., all of quality equal to that of the British goods, 
were ready for distribution. 

Governor Clark, a dignified figure in his dark suit and white 
ruffled stock, opened the council with a forceful speech. His keen 
blue eyes gauged the effect of his words, while his red hair added 
a tone of vividness to his person. His address was followed by 
speeches of the other two commissioners. Perhaps of the three, 
Colonel Auguste Chouteau presented the most striking appear- 
ance. Clad in a searlet coat, with gold braid and brass buttons, 
his appearance seemed well calculated to impress the Indians. 


'S Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, July 8, 1815. 
16 Flint, op. cit., 144. 
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After the official opening of the council, the commissioners 
settled down to the task of meeting the individual tribes, hearing 
their complaints, and trying to bring about a basis for an agree. 
ment. Most of the chiefs were in a mood to be conciliated, but the 
Sac and Fox appeared very insolent. They boldly declared that 
even if a treaty should be concluded with all the other chiefs, 
their tribes would never consent to relinquish the lands which 
they had heretofore ceded to the United States. They also af. 
firmed that since the council had commenced, small war parties 
from their nation had committed acts of violence on the fron. 
tiers. The commissioners found that the delegation of the Sac 
and Fox, although it numbered between fifty and sixty, had only 
one chief among the number, while the rest were persons with 
no authority to act. This led Clark to be somewhat stern and 
peremptory in treating with them. At a council held a little later 
in the year with the British, Lemoite, head chief of the Sac, re- 
counted the treatment of the Sac and Fox at Portage des Sioux 
in this wise: 

They were seated in a circle with the other Indians — the American 
chief in going around to shake hands said that the men I had sent 
were unfit to talk to him and that he must absolutely see me or my 
head war chief, Black Hawk. He added to my brother, ‘‘ You must im- 
mediately send off messengers to tell Lemoite and the Black Hawk to 
repair to this place in the course of thirty days. If they do not, I will 
ascend the Mississippi and find them. Those of your nation who re- 
main here will be guarded by soldiers until your head chiefs obey my 
summons. If they are not here in thirty days their blood will be spilt 
for their disobedience.’’ Then addressing the Kickapoo, ‘‘ You have a 
choice; say you wish for war, and we are ready; say you wish for 
peace and it shall be so. Ye Sac, Kickapoo, Fox, and Potawatomi, you 
see what you must do. You must never expect to see your English 
Father again. You have rendered yourselves miserable by following 
his advice in going to war with us. He did not this year ask you to 
embark in his boats and traverse the lakes. We are going to build forts 
on the Mississippi. We have driven your English Father from thence 
and from Michilimackinac. You are miserable; you will not have an 
English trader among you. How can they come?’’ All this time and 
while the council lasted, guns were pointed at my chiefs and as often 
as the American chief, the Red Head, Governor Clark spoke harsh to 
them, several other tribes who were present would yell with joy, which 
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makes me much ashamed, as they were principally our enemies from 
the Missouri.*? 


After this high-handed talk from Governor Clark, the Sac and 
Fox delegation, together with the single Kickapoo chief who had 
attended the council, stealthily left during the night of July 11." 
This led to great apprehension among the whites, as it was al- 
ready known that war parties of the Sac and Fox were abroad. 
The companies of mounted rangers which had been raised and 
held in readiness were now sent to the danger spots on the fron- 
tier. The commissioners felt that peace could be secured with 
the Mississippi tribes only by the employment of armed force 
and sent word to that effect to Colonel Miller. They also sent a 
similar dispatch to the secretary of war. The newspapers of the 
West began to call for General Andrew Jackson to put down the 
Mississippi Indians by the same relentless methods he had used 
to tame the Creek Indians of the South. The fact that General 
Bissell was keeping Jackson in close touch with the situation 
may indicate that the war department was contemplating some 
such plan.” 

One spectacular feature of the council was the funeral ac- 
corded Black Buffalo, chief of the Teton Sioux, who died on July 
14. He was very solemnly interred with full military honors, 
including the firing of a salute. Colonel Miller and Governor 
Edwards attended the funeral. Big Elk, the Maha chief, deliv- 
ered the funeral oration at the grave. His words are worth not- 
ing as an example of the high tone achieved at times by Indian 
eloquence : 

Do not grieve. Misfortunes will happen to the wisest and best men. 
Death will come, and always comes out of season. It is the command 
of the Great Spirit, and all nations and people must obey. What is 
past and cannot be prevented should not be grieved for. Be not dis- 
couraged or displeased then, that in visiting your father here, you 
have lost your chief. A misfortune of this kind may never again befal 
you, but this would have attended you perhaps at your own village. 


‘7 Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Collections (Lansing, 1874-), XVI 
(1890), 285-90. 

18 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 9; Missouri Gazette, July 15, July 
22, 1815. 

‘? American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 8-10; Bissell to Andrew Jackson, 
July 15, 1815, Bissell MSS. 
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Five times have I visited this land and never returned with sorroy 
or pain. Misfortunes do not flourish, particularly in our path. They 
grow every where. — (Addressing himself to Gov. Edwards and Col 
Miller) What a misfortune for me, that I could not have died this day. 
instead of the chief that lies before us. The trifling loss my nation 
would have sustained in my death would have been doubly paid for by 
the honors of my burial. They would have wiped off everything like 
regret. Instead of being covered with the cloud of sorrow, my warriors 
would have felt the sunshine of joy in their hearts. To me it would 
have been a most glorious occurrence. Hereafter when I die at home. 
instead of a noble grave and a grand procession, the rolling music and 
the thundering cannon, with a white flag waving at my head —I shal! 
be wrapped in a robe, (an old robe, perhaps) and hoisted on a slender 
scaffold to the whistling winds, soon to be blown to the earth — my 
flesh to be devoured by wolves, and my bones rattled on the plains by 
the wild beasts. 

(Addresses himself to Col. Miller) 

Chief of the warriors — Your labors: have not been in vain — your 
attention shall not be forgotten. My nation shall know the respect that 
is paid over the dead. When I return I will echo the sound of your 


20 


guns.” 


The tribute paid by the whites to the chief who had resisted 
the blandishments of the British during the war further cement- 
ed the friendship of the Missouri River Indians to the Ameri- 
cans. They were eager to make treaties of friendship, and some 
of them wanted to unite with the Americans against the Sac and 
Fox.” 

On July 18 treaties were concluded and signed between the 
Americans and the Potawatomi of the Illinois River, and the 
Piankashaw. By July 20 five more had been signed. These were 
with the Teton Sioux, Sioux of the Lakes, Sioux of St. Peter’s 
River, Yancton Sioux, and the Maha. The commissioners then 
adjourned (July 22) until the expiration of the time limit of 
thirty days given to the Sac and Fox, which would end on August 
10.** 

Five more treaties were concluded between the second and six- 
teenth of September. These were with the Kickapoo, Big and 

20 Niles’ Register (Baltimore, 1811-49), IX (1815-16), 113. 

21 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 8. 


22 Ibid., 9; Charles J. Kappler (ed.), Indian Affairs: Laws and Treaties (Wash 
ington, 1904), II, 110-15; Missouri Gazette, July 22, 1815. 
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Little Osage, Missouri River Sae and Fox, and the Iowa. On 
September 18 the council came to an end, the commissioners re- 
turning to St. Louis to finish up the business.** They had con- 
cluded treaties with twelve different tribes. A thirteenth treaty 
was made October 28 with the Kansa at St. Louis. All of these 
treaties were strictly peace pacts. The question of land cessions 
did not enter in, except in the case of ratification of transfers 
agreed on in previous treaties. No money was paid to the Indians. 
The tribes were placed on the same footing as they had held before 
the war; peace and friendship were declared perpetual between 
the tribes and the Americans; all prisoners were to be given up; 
the tribes confirmed to the United States all and every cession 
of land made by themselves to the British, French, or Spanish 
vovernments within the limits of the United States or its terri- 
tories; they confirmed all treaties, contracts, and agreements 
which they had previously made with the United States; and the 
tribes acknowledged themselves to be under the protection of the 
United States and of no other nation or power. These treaties 
were ratified by the United States on December 26, 1815.** 

The report of the commissioners to the secretary of war, 
stated that some of the tribes who had remained loyal to the 
United States during the war had attended the council and had 
stated grievances which they wished rectified. The Shawnee and 
Delaware of Missouri Territory and the Cherokee of Arkansas 
had complained of intrusions on their land by white settlers. The 
commissioners, having no authority to deal with these grievances 
at the council, asked that such power be granted to them. On 
November 10 the President, through the war department, di- 
rected William Clark to take the steps necessary to remove all 
white persons, who had intruded or settled on Indian lands with- 
in the Missouri Territory, authorizing the use of troops of the 
Ninth Military Department if necessary. After receiving these 
instructions, Clark issued an order requiring all whites who 
had settled on Indian lands to remove from them.” 

Peace was made with the Sac and Fox in the spring of 1816. 

°3 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 9. 

°* Kappler, op. cit., II, 110-12. 


°5 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, I1, 11-12; Missouri Gazette, December 
9, 1815. 
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As a result of the refusal of these two tribes to make peace, the 
commissioners had recommended that a fort be built in thei 
country to control them.** When United States troops actually 
began the construction of a fort in his country, Black Hawk at 
last gave up the struggle. He met the commander of the troop; 
on the gunboat which had brought the soldiers to Rock River, 
In this conference the wily Sac leader tried to explain why his 
people had not asked for peace sooner. The American office; 
granted permission to the Indians to hunt south of Rock River 
during the winter.*’ Word was sent to the commissioners in &¢. 
Louis that the Sac and Fox were ready to make peace. The sec. 
retary of war authorized the commissioners to make peace on 
the same terms as previously outlined.** In May the Sac and Fox 
sent a proper delegation of civil and war chiefs. In the council 
they asked permission to trade with the British. When Governor 
Clark firmly refused this request, his answer was received with 
grunts of anger. One of the Sac orators arose and made a speech 
of a very insinuating nature in which he remarked that the thing 
for which they asked had been promised them, but that ‘‘the 
American people had two tongues.’’ Clark explained that the 
remark could only be interpreted as meaning that the Americans 
were a perfidious and double tongued people, and with this he 
sternly broke off the council. On the same afternoon a detach- 
ment of United States artillery paraded on the shore of the river 
opposite the Indian camp, and fired their pieces. They let it be 
known that they had been ordered to the Sac country. This dis- 
play of force had the desired effect. Awed and humbled, the 
chiefs requested a renewal of the council. The chief who had used 
the offensive language, ingeniously explained that the white 
commander had misunderstood the meaning of the poor, igno- 
rant Indians; that he had only intended to say that the Ameri- 
cans used two languages, French and English, and that they had 
two ways to express all they had to say to the Indians. The 
council then proceeded; the pipe of peace was smoked and the 
treaty signed on May 13.” 


26 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 12. 

27 Black Hawk, Autobiography (St. Louis, 1882), 55. 

28 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 12. 

29 Flint, op. cit., 152-54; Kappler, op. cit., II, 127-28; Black Hawk, Autobiography, 
6. 
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There was little difference between this treaty and those 
sioned with the other tribes at Portage des Sioux, though there 
were some extra conditions imposed as a penalty for the delay in 
making peace. The Sac were to recognize unconditionally the 
treaty of 1804, as well as all other contracts and agreements they 
had made with the United States. All property stolen from the 
United States or its citizens since the Indians were notified of 
the Treaty of Ghent must be surrendered. If they failed in this, 
they would forfeit their right to annuities.®° 

During the summer of 1816 other treaties were made with 
eight bands of the Sioux who had not been represented at Port- 
age des Sioux in 1815, with the Winnebago, and with the Ottawa. 
In March, 1817, a similar compact was made with the Menominee. 
Treaties were also signed with the Oto, Ponca, Grand Pawnee, 
Noisy Pawnee, Pawnee Republic, and Pawnee Maha tribes of the 
upper Missouri in the period from June, 1817 to June 22, 1818. 
These completed the treaties dealing exclusively with peace and 
friendship.™ 

By the end of July, 1818, the British had withdrawn their in- 
fluence from the tribes of the United States and had even advised 
the Indians to be quiet and peaceable toward all people, and by 
no means to do any mischief to the Americans.” 

The series of treaties beginning with those signed in councils 
held by General Harrison with the Wyandot, Delaware, Shaw- 
nee, Seneca, and Miami on July 22, 1815, and ending with those 
consummated in the summer of 1818 with the tribes of the upper 
Missouri River are of great significance in the history of this 
country, for they mark the end of controversies dating back to 
1783. The tribes had realized during the war that they were en- 
gaged in a struggle for their very existence, and had fought 
desperately to realize Tecumseh’s hope of flinging the whites 
back across the Ohio River. The fortunate outcome of the war 
and the fact that most of the engagements in the West were of a 
minor character have led to superficial consideration of the situ- 
ation by historians. Hostilities ended with the British and In- 

80 Kappler, op. cit., II, 127-28. 

1 Ibid., 128-59. 

* Forsyth to William Clark, June 3, 1817, Forsyth MSS. (in Missouri Historical 
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dians in complete control of the Mississippi Valley as far south 
as Rock River, and even below that point. During 1814 the Brit. 
ish had under consideration a plan to descend farther and attack 
St. Louis, but were prevented from carrying it out by circum. 
stances. The fact that the most highly touted force the British 
sent to America was employed in an attempt to take New Or. 
leans and that the British commander of this force issued a man- 
ifesto appealing to the people as far up the river as the state of 
Kentucky to renounce their allegiance to the United States would 
indicate the existence of an extensive and coordinated plan to 
subjugate the entire Mississippi Valley. This was the belief held 
by the people who lived along the Mississippi. The fortunate 
turn of circumstances which led the British commissioners at 
Ghent to abandon, one by one, the intrenched positions that they 
had assumed on the western questions are worthy of investiga- 
tion, for in this retreat of diplomacy which finally reached a 
basis for agreement in status quo ante bellum, the British lost 
control of an empire. The most significant aspect of the war in 
the West was the fact that the abandonment of the Indians by 
the British left them at the mercy of the Americans, and marked 
the collapse of the organized attempt of the tribes to stem the 
tide of white migration to their hunting grounds. After the 
treaties at Portage des Sioux, the flood of immigration which 
had been checked by the war was renewed on a far greater 
scale. From this time on relations with the Indians took the form 
of gradual removal of the tribes by purchase of their lands. The 
end of the war brought with it the termination of the struggle 
between the British fur traders and the Americans for control of 
the tribes of the upper Mississippi, a contest which had been 
going on since the close of the Revolutionary War. The way was 
paved for the normal westward sweep of the American agricul- 


tural frontier, unhampered by foreign influence or Indian hos- 
tilities. 





33 August 8, 1814, Christian Wilt MSS. (in Missouri Historical Society). 

















THE UNITED STATES IN THE 1850’s AS SEEN BY 
BRITISH CONSULS 


By Laura A. WHITE 


Historians have made much of the reports of European trav- 
ellers who, after a few weeks or months in the United States, 
recorded their impressions of land and people. Little attention 
has been paid, however, to the observations of another class of 
foreigners, the resident consuls in various cities, whose reports, 
primarily commercial but containing scattered and casual refer- 
ences to numerous other matters, form a body of sources which 
may well be used in connection with the more self-conscious and 
often less informed accounts of the travellers. The present study 
of the reports of the British consuls in the decade 1850-60 may 
serve to illustrate the character of these materials." 

During that period each consul generally sent one formal an- 
nual report of the commerce of his port, but each year one or 
more found occasion to add some items regarding events or con- 
ditions in his locality, and a few of them, notably Robert Bunch 
at Philadelphia and Charleston, George B. Mathew at Phila- 
delphia, and G. P. R. James at Norfolk and Richmond, were 
allowed and even encouraged * to send long letters in comment 
upon things American. The consuls in general, though prejudiced 
against the United States, were intelligent observers, men of 
education, and of some social position, who usually took their 
places in the best society of their American residences. William 
Peter, consul at Philadelphia from 1840 to his death in 1853, was 
a member of the landed gentry, educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and the Inns of Court, who entered the consular service on 


‘These reports which are in manuscript in the British Record Office, London, 
classified under Foreign Office Records, America, United States, Series II( will be 
hereinafter cited as F. O. See Charles O. Paullin and Frederic L. Paxson, Guide to the 
Materials in London Archives for the History of the United States Since 1783 
(Washington, 1914). 

*See for example Hammond to Consul Mathew of Philadelphia, June 15, 1854, 
private, F. O. 5, 602. 
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the loss of his income. During his residence in this country he 
published some translations from Schiller and also a volume of 
classical poetry.* Consul James, ‘‘the solitary horseman,’’ was 
widely known in England and the United States as the author 
of innumerable best sellers of the mid-century.‘ 

No one subject appears more frequently in the consular letters 
than disquisitions upon the high cost of living in the United 
States. This complaint seems to have been as old as the consu- 
lates themselves, but the rising prices of the 1850’s increased 
the protests and brought frequent requests to be moved to a 
European port where on a smaller salary consuls might live 
within their incomes. The further south one went, wrote James 
from Norfolk, the greater the expense, but his estimate that the 
cost of living there was nearly double that of England was much 
the same as that which came from New Orleans, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, San Francisco, and the other cities, no one of which 
was reported otherwise than as ‘‘extraordinarily dear.’’* Food 
prices were low but practically everything else seemed exor- 
bitant. High rents formed a constant grievance. In 1849 these 
ranged from about $300 a year at Norfolk and $600 at Charles- 
ton to $1100 at New Orleans and $1200 at Baltimore.*® During 
the 1850’s they were reported as $700 or more a year at Cin- 
cinnati, $850 and up at Philadelphia, $900 or more at Mobile, 
$1500 at Boston, $1500 to $2000 at New York — always for an 
ordinary or ‘‘humble’’ dwelling. Robert Bunch wrote from Phil- 
adelphia in 1851 that for two small rooms in a ‘‘respectable ho- 
tel’’ with living, exclusive of wines, he had to pay £20 a month.’ 

3 The story is in his consular letters. At his death a clipping was enclosed from 
the Pennsylvania Inquirer, February 10, 1853, telling of his life. 

4S. M. Ellis, The Solitary Horseman or the Life and Adventures of G. P. B. 
James (Kensington, England, 1927). 

5 See Robert Bunch, Charleston, December 14, 28, 1858, F. O. 5, 698; James Grig- 
non, of Portland, Maine, April 3, 1854, February 2, 1856, F. O. 5, 604, 628; Anthony 
Barclay, New York, January 20, 1852, May 29, 1855, May 22, 1858, F. O. 5, 549, 
625, 697; G. P. R. James, Norfolk, February 21, 1856, F. O. 5, 650; William Mure, 
New Orleans, April 26, 1851, F. O. 5, 536; George Aiken, San Francisco, May 31, 
1854, F. O. 5, 603; William Peter, Philadelphia, June 14, 1852, F. O. 5, 550; George 
B. Mathew, Philadelphia, July 3, 1854, August 31, 1855, F. O. 5, 602, 628; Denis 
Donohoe, Buffalo, May 17, 1860, F. O. 5, 741. 

® See reports from these cities, F. O. 5, 503, 504. 


7 Francis Lousada, Boston, August 2, 1858, F. O. 5, 696; Barclay, New York, 
January 20, 1852, May 22, 1858, with enclosure from French consul-general, F. 0. 5, 
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The high wages paid to servants was also a grievance, accen- 
‘uated in the South by the fact that the English government, dis- 
approving of slavery, wished its officials to employ white labor 
which was still more expensive. Consul Rowcroft wrote that the 
“eommonest female servant’’ in Cincinnati cost £21 a year. In 
Europe, he said, the phrase was ‘‘only a sou”? or ‘‘only a shill- 
ing’’; in the United States one said ‘‘only a dollar.’’ He re- 
ported interest rates at 12 to 36% at the banks while pawnbrok- 
ers received 10% a month ‘‘on solid security.’’ He had spent, he 
said, £1440 in two years for his living in Cincinnati.* Consul 
Tulin in Mobile concluded that even a salary of £1000 a year 
would not make the office ‘‘tenable for a married man,’’ while 
Consul Marelay at New York wrote that his domestic expenses 
were upwards of £1800 a year though his residence was ‘‘ beneath 
my position in life.’’ ® 

The cost of living was further increased by the climate of the 
United States which almost everywhere formed an additional 
cause of complaint. In the southern ports it was debilitating, and 
the enforced vacation every summer an expensive burden. In 
northern cities the extremes of heat and cold were a new experi- 
ence to Englishmen who reported with special impressiveness 
the high summer temperatures. A Chicago summer spelled bili- 
ous fever for Consul Wilkins. The rigor and sudden changes of 
climate in Portland, Maine, affected the health of Consul Grig- 
non who begged to be removed. Consul Rowcroft at Cincinnati 
described the ‘‘ withering heat of a worse than tropical summer’’ 
and ‘‘the rigour of a Siberian winter’’; those who could afford 
it left during the summer while in the winter they put stoves in 
their halls and adopted ‘‘other contrivances’’ to make their 
houses habitable, but, he hastened to add, these were ‘‘luxurious 
extravagances’’ to which he did not ‘‘aspire.’’ *° 
049, 697; Mathew, Philadelphia, July 3, 1854, August 31, 1855, F. O. 5, 602, 628; 
Bunch, February 21, 1851, F. O. 5, 569. 

* Charles Rowcroft, Cincinnati, October 10, 1853, F. O. 5, 571; Grignon of Portland, 
April 3, 1854, F. O. 5, 604; Molyneux, Savannah, May 8, 1854, F. O. 5, 601. 
‘Charles Tulin, Mobile, Mareh 14, 1859, F. O. 5, 718; Barclay, New York, Septem- 
ber 30, 1851, F. O. 5, 533. 
‘I. E. Wilkins, Chicago, May 8, 1857, F. O. 5, 678; Grignon, Portland, January 
31, 1853, F. O. 5, 568; Roweroft, Cincinnati, October 10, 1853, F. O. 5, 571; Mathew, 
Philadelphia, July 24, 1854, F. O. 5, 602. 
Mathew wrote from Philadelphia September 15, 1854, that there was a general 
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Through the casual references of the consuls one gets many 
glimpses into social conditions in the cities in which they resided. 
Mathew in Philadelphia spoke of the eagerness of American 
‘*ladies’’ to become politicians and of the crowded houses which 
were attending the play ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ in ‘‘every town 
north of the Potomac.’’* Kortright in the same city was deeply 
impressed with Pennsylvania’s educational system — its 11,485 
public schools, with 634,657 pupils, its Normal Schools, its Farm. 
ers’ High School where agriculture was ‘‘practically taught,”’ its 
state library of 22,000 volumes said to be the largest in the 
Union.** Tulin in Mobile described a fire in 1859 which caused a 
loss of $269,500; there was no fire department, no engines nor 
hook and ladder company.** Rowcroft in Cincinnati, trying to 
break up the activities of an Irish Club by court procedure, re- 
ported that there was no police protection against violence in 
that ‘‘part of the world.’’ ‘‘Everyone is at liberty to shoot or 
stab any one.’’ His chief witness had been twice shot at and he 
himself, warned of the danger of assassination, always went 
armed.** On the other hand, Barclay in New York wrote in ironi- 
cal assurance for an English father fearful of the possible fate 
of his son who was travelling in the United States: ‘‘It may, how- 
ever, tend to relieve the anxiety of Mr. D’Oyly to be assured that 
‘the Bowie knife’ which he seems to consider the American’s 
vade mecum, is not so commonly carried or used, at any rate in 
the more civilized portions of this Republic, as might be imag- 
ined. In the more thinly settled, and somewhat lawless districts 
of the far West, the practice of wearing deadly weapons cer- 
tainly does prevail to some extent, but in the large cities, I would 
beg to assure Mr. D’Oyly, that there is no more danger of meet- 
ing with a violent death than in London or Paris.’’ *° 

Many of the consuls, it would appear, enjoyed their American 
outery against the high price of coal which by an ‘‘insane combination’’ was selling 


for $6.50 a ton even in that city. If continued, he thought the government would 
have to take the duty off coal, in spite of the influence of the Pennsylvania senators 
with Jefferson Davis. F. O. 5, 602, private. 

11 May 30, November 10, 1854, F. O. 5, 602. 

12 January 5, 1860, F. O. 5, 743. 

13 June 3, 1859, F. O. 5, 718. 

14 January 9, 30, 1856, F. O. 5, 653. 

15 December 28, 1852, F. O. 5, 536. 
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residence more than they were usually willing to confess. Fran- 
eis Lousada was impressed by the remarkable wealth of the mer- 
chants of Boston, but described that city as ‘‘a very quiet cathe- 
dral-town sort of place and were it less expensive I should do 
very nicely.’?** Consul Archibald, arguing for an increase of 
salary and promotion to the rank of consul-general, described 
New York as ‘‘after London, perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
city of the world,’’ the residence of the wealthiest and most influ- 
ential classes in the United States, ‘‘the capital of the Western 
civilized world,’’ the one city which all Europeans visited rather 
than Washington where no one went unless forced to do so. The 
consul was concerned not only with the proper entertainment of 
English visitors but with keeping up with New York society in a 
country where ‘‘money is everything,’’ where an official was 
rated ‘‘acecording to the show he makes,’’ and ‘‘perhaps more 
than in any other Country, titular distinctions have a great sig- 
nificance.’ ?” 

The consuls of both cities, on the other hand, were deeply im- 
pressed with the destitution which followed the panic of 1857. 
Lousada wrote in 1859 that there were two British relief socie- 
ties in Boston and that they had reported that they had never 
had as severe a year as the previous one.** Archibald described 
at length the unprecedented conditions in New York in 1858. 
The prevalence of destitution among operatives was greater 
than at any former period. Forty thousand people in the city 
had been suddenly thrown out of work. It was little wonder that 
for the first time in this country ‘‘bands of men with banners 
paraded, in a menacing manner, through the streets of the city, 
demanding work or bread.’’ All the public and private charita- 
ble institutions were burdened to their utmost capacity but not 
less than 30,000 able bodied paupers and families for several 
months were provided with food from day to day, by public sub- 
scriptions collected and administered by a committee of mer- 
chants and gentlemen of the city.” 


16 August 2, 1858, November 19, 1859, F. O. 5, 696, 719. 

17 March 31, May 22, 1858, with enclosure, F. O. 5, 697. 

18 June 17, 1859, F. O. 5, 719; Grattan, Boston, October 6, 1857, wrote that the 
bonds of the state of Massachusetts and the city of Boston, both of which were very 
largely held in England, had undergone but little fluctuation. F. O. 5, 680. 

18 November 23, 1858, F. O. 5, 697. 
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G. P. R. James, the novelist, who lived for a time in New Eng. 
land before he became consul at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1852, foung 
the change a trying one in many respects. He described the ap. 
palling heat, the deleterious climate due to the proximity of the 
Great Dismal Swamp, ‘‘a forcing pit of fever and ague,’’ the 
yellow fever brought every summer from the West Indies, the 
mosquitoes, the unsanitary streets, the frequent hurricanes 
which swept the city — storms which ‘‘ would tear up large trees 
by the roots, throw down brick walls, suck up and scatter the 
water and fill the streets with frogs and fish taken up at the same 
time.’’ He lived first in a house in Kast street ‘‘with surround- 
ings and atmosphere compact of wharves, dead dogs and cats, 
poor Irish and concomitant pigs—a change indeed from the 
pleasant homes of Walmer, Willey and Stockbridge’’ in New 
England. The second year he moved to a larger and better house 
in Granby street, one side facing the open water of ‘‘the Branch,” 
but ‘‘even this was infested with the centipedes and rats so hor- 
ribly numerous in Virginia.’’ James rightly blamed the nearby 
swamp for many of his discomforts, yet the tales and legends of 
this dreadful region appealed to his romantic imagination and 
he was prompt to capitalize them in a novel.” 

James rejoiced greatly when the consulate was moved to Rich- 
mond, a city of 40,000, which, though still in an ‘‘elementary 
state,’? was a great improvement on Norfolk in every respect. 
Here, and at Baltimore, which he thought a very beautiful city. 
and also at the resorts where he spent his summers, he met many 
leading southerners and no longer complained as at Norfolk of a 
lack of congenial society. He found also in Richmond a curious 
cosmopolitan group from which he secured tutors for his chil- 
dren — a Frenchman for that language, two Italians for drawing 
and painting, a German for fencing, a Hungarian who had been 
in Kossuth’s army for riding. The hotel in the city where he first 


lived with his family was described later by his son Charles as 
follows: 





The water of the James river invariably stood in all the rooms in 
huge cut glass or painted china pitchers — red as that of the Nile in 
Moses’s time and freshened with great chunks of ice. The South- 


20 Ellis, op. cit., 169-70, 189. 
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erners were much addicted to this sort of refreshment. Cold tea, tre- 
mendously iced and sugared, was seldom wanting at table, and indeed 
everything was iced ... At the table de’hote in the Exchange House 
there was a machine, the invention of a Yankee, consisting of a 
revolving cylinder daubed with molasses which was perpetually con- 
dueting the flies by thousands into a Tophet which burned them up.”* 


Charles also deseribed the resort at Old Point Comfort where 
the family spent at least one summer. ‘‘As often happens at a 
Southern watering place, almost the whole village appeared an 
annex to one large hotel, whose proprietor had erected a lot of 
cottages — cabins as they call them — to rent to people who liked 
privacy.’’ The proprietor’s wife gave instruction in the ‘‘art of 
swimming’’; a boy in the family got up private theatricals; but 
the chief diversion apparently was dancing. Charles described a 
ball in the great ball room with the mint julips, the costumes 
whose decolleté seems to have called for remark, the bats and the 
mosquitoes — ‘‘language fails in doing any justice to the mos- 
quitoes.’’ ** 

The consuls were uniformly impressed, not to say astounded, 
at the phenomenon of the American West, ‘‘the great, the extra- 
ordinary West,’’ and the number of new consulates established 
in the decade — San Francisco, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Minneapolis — gave point to their reports. A few years earlier 
Consul Robert Grigg in Mobile, watching Alabamians sell out to 
immigrants from Georgia or Carolina in order themselves to 
move to Texas, had commented: ‘‘Thus it is amongst this rest- 
less people; wave still succeeding wave, the stream of population 
steadily sets to the westward; and reflecting the perfect image 
of the National mind, each individual, with avidity grasps at a 
greater scope than he has, or will probably ever have ability 
properly to cultivate and improve.’’ ** But the consuls who lived 
in these new communities were impressed rather by the startling 
economic achievements made by ‘‘the unflinching energy of the 
people.’? Consul James and his family went in the summer of 
1855 to Wisconsin to take a look at the land in which they were 
speculating, and Charles described the country as ‘‘barbarous,”’ 

21 Ibid., 184 ff., 202-207. 


22 Tbid., 184-88. 
23 March 19, 1846, enclosure, F. O. 5, 454. 
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with rising towns, teeming with foreigners of ‘‘cruder socia| 
grades’’ and ‘‘a few civilized people.’’ * But in 1859, a Britis) 
consulate was established in the still newer region of Minnesota, 
and enthusiastic reports of the twin cities were on their way to 
England urging the advantages of the country for British emi- 
grants. Again the typical American miracle was described, 
Twelve years before the site of St. Paul had been an Indian 
campground. Now there was a ‘‘city’’ of 15,000, well graded, 
sewered and lighted, with substantial and handsome public and 
private buildings, spacious churches and schools — the whole a 
remarkable evidence of the spirit and industry of the people.” 

California was of course a region of special interest to the 
English government and a consulate was established in San 
Francisco as soon as possible. In January, 1850, an Englishman, 
who had come by sea, reporting that there was ‘‘no doubt about 
the gold,’’ described the beautiful harbor and the anything but 
beautiful city then upon its shore. ‘‘On every side I saw filth, 
misery and wretchedness; in the streets the mud is in some 
places above one’s knees so that we are obliged to wear long 
boots, and as every sort of offal is flung into the streets there will 
be no doubt much sickness when the warm weather comes on. 
Altogether it is a most miserable place, and totally devoid of all 
comfort, but everything will doubtless soon be improved.’’ * 

His prophecy of improvement was fulfilled; the consular re- 
ports by the end of the decade describe a city of 65,000 without 
paupers, with a newly established system of mail delivery, and 
with a school system that elicited consular admiration. The 
500,000 acres donated by the federal government to the new state 
for internal improvements had been dedicated to her schools and 
the price fixed at eight shillings an acre, this revenue being 
further increased by one-fourth of the poll taxes. Since 1853 
there had been an annual census of children of school age — 
11,000 in 1853, over 35,000 in 1857 — and the average school at- 
tendance was about one-third of this number.” 

24 Donohoe, Buffalo, June 14, 1858, F. O. 5, 696; Ellis, op. cit., 175, 194-95. 

25 Vice-consul Adshead, Minneapolis, December 31, 1859, F. O. 5, 743. 

26 Copy of letter by Joseph W. Trulch, January 29, 1850, F. O. 5, 519. 


27 See reports from San Frahcisco, January 19, 1858, September 6, December 19, 
1859, January 5, 1860, F. O. 5, 699, 722, 734. 
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The consular reports from San Francisco, as from most of the 
western cities, contain unusually elaborate economic descrip- 
tions and analyses. Wages were reported from time to time. 
Those of mechanics were given as $12 to $14 a day in 1850, at 20 
to 28 shillings a day, or about half as much, in 1856 and 1858. 
Domestic servants received £10 to £14 a month in 1854, £6 to 
£12 in 1856.** The interest rate, of special interest to English 
capitalists, was reported as 12 per cent a month in 1850; by 1852 
it had fallen to 5, then 3 per cent; in 1855 it was 24 to 30 per 
cent a year, in 1856, 20 per cent. Large amounts of European 
capital were invested at these rates, the consuls referring par- 
ticularly to French and English investments. In 1856 Consul 
Aiken wrote that £250,000 to £300,000 had been invested by non- 
resident English.” 

There were many foreigners in the early population of Cali- 
fornia. In 1858 Consul Booker referred to a report of January 
of that year which estimated the total population of the state at 
380,000 including 15,000 French, 12,000 to 15,000 British — espe- 
cially Cornish and Welsh miners — 30,000 Chinese, and large 
numbers of Germans and others. Many of these left in the gold 
rush of that year to the Frazer River, the emigration increased 
of course by the declining wage scale. Booker wrote that the 
French were leaving in large numbers, anxious to get away from 
California. They objected to the foreign miners’ tax, to the want 
of fairness with which they were treated at the mines, and to the 
absence of all cordiality on the part of Americans toward them 
as foreigners.*° The foreign miners’ tax, a monthly tax of four 
dollars imposed on all foreigners working in the mines, was 
passed in 1852, the sheriff being given power to seize and sell at 
one hour’s notice the claims or other property of delinquents. 
Booker reported in 1858 that at first when several English com- 
panies were engaged in quartz mining the tax was invariably 
collected, but by 1858 it was enforced with extreme irregularity. 

28 January 29, 1850; January 30, 1854; February 1, 1856; January 19, 1858, 
P. 0. 5, 519, 603, 653, 699. 

29 Joseph W. Trulch (see note 26); Aiken, January 15, 1852; January 30, 1854, 
no. 2; January 6, 1855; February 1, 1856, F. O. 5, 553, 603, 629, 653. 

80 W. L. Booker, June 21, 1858, F. O. 5, 699. Cf. A. P. Nasatir, ‘‘ French Activities 


in California Before Statehood,’’ in Pacific Coast Branch of American Historical As- 
sociation, Proceedings, 1928, pp. 76 ff. 
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Where there were only a few foreigners it was collected froy 
all; where there were large numbers scarcely any effort was 
made to collect it except from the Chinese. In 1857 the proceeds 
of the tax had been $154,660, nearly or quite two-thirds of it 
paid by the Chinese. In Nevada County where, before the exodys 
to Frazer River, there had been about 3000 British subjects, not 
over 270 of them could have paid the tax since the total receipts 
were $10,355." 

The English government was interested in the success of Chi- 
nese labor in California with a view to introducing it into the 
British West Indies, and Aiken therefore sent frequent reports 
on this subject. In 1852 he wrote that about 18,000 had arrived 
during the previous year and almost all had gone at once to the 
mining regions where they worked for wages of two to three 
dollars a day or worked on their own account claims which had 
been abandoned by others. Scarcely any were engaged in agri- 
culture. A large proportion of them had had their passage paid 
by Chinamen with capital who accompanied them, but the re- 
ports regarding the terms were conflicting. Aiken was inclined 
to think the heads of the parties were counting more upon the 
profits of trade with them than on receiving a portion of their 
wages beyond the amount advanced for their passage. He re- 
ported that 25,000 had come during 1852 of which 4000 or 5000 
had returned because of persecution. He thought then that immi- 
gration had almost ceased, but a year later he wrote that the 
Chinese continued to arrive and depart. In 1855 he reported the 
levying of a tax of $50 a head upon them, and in 1856 that they 
had left in great numbers.” 

Full accounts were sent to the home government of the activi- 
ties of the Vigilance Committee, albeit somewhat deprecating 
and embarrassed ones. It is obvious that the writers were in 
sympathy with the movement even when they had to report the 


31 Booker, September 4, 1858, F. O. 5, 699. See Robert G. Cleland, A History of 
California: The American Period (New York, 1922), 280-81; John B. McMaster, 
History of the People of the United States (New York, 1883-1910), VIII, 60-61. 

32 August 30, 1852, January 15, 1853, January 30, 1854, May 31, 1855, February 
1, 1856, F. O. 5, 553, 571, 603, 629, 653; Booker, February 4, 1859, F. O. 5, 722; 
McMaster, op. cit., VIII, 62-64. 
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punishment of Englishmen with no interference from the con- 
suls.* 

The consular reports give abundant testimony to the problems 
created in the United States by the rapidly increasing immi- 
erant population. Donohoe sent a striking presentation of the 
situation as he found it in Buffalo. The population of that city 
in 1855 was over 74,000, of whom 26,086 were aliens of some 
twenty-four or more different nationalities.* Naturally the con- 
suls were most deeply impressed by the large Irish population 
which added materially to the difficulties between the United 
States and their country and which, especially in Cincinnati and 
New York, added greatly to the difficulties and troubles of the 
consuls themselves.** 

The consuls seem to have been active in their efforts to detect 
and prevent the fraudulent exploitation of immigrants so active- 
ly carried on in both countries, especially in the ports of depar- 
ture and arrival.** In 1856 Consul Wilkins wrote from Chicago 
that by far the most difficult part of the immigrants’ voyage 
came after landing at New York. Aside from fraud, the long 
journey from New York to Chicago was likely to exhaust their 
resources and they arrived destitute for starting a fresh trip 
for some remote part of Wisconsin or Iowa several hundred 
miles further on.*? Another aspect of the emigration is seen in 
the correspondence in 1855 regarding the action of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration of the state of New York in paying the 
passage of seventy-four destitute and disabled immigrants back 


88 Aiken, June 14, July 14, September 1, 1851; reports for 1856 and 1857, F. O. 5, 
536, 653, 679. 

* December 31, 1857, F. O. 5, 696. 

‘See for example Rowcroft, Cincinnati, 1853, F. O. 5, 571; E. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1859, F. O. 5, 717. 

86 Archibald, New York, March 4, October 8, 1858, F. O. 5, 697; Mathew, Philadel- 
phia, December 27, 1853, F. O. 5, 569; Bunch, Philadelphia, 1853, Lousada, Boston, 
March, 1859, F. O. 5, 719. There was much excitement in New Orleans in 1851 over 
the arrival of a vessel from Liverpool ‘‘The Blanche,’’ with some 500 immigrants on 
board whose condition ‘‘ Beggared description’’ — due to overcrowding, filth, insuffi- 
cient food, bad bread, extortionate prices for physic which drained the immigrants 

f their last copper, and ship fever from which twenty-five had died and about one 
hundred forty sent to the hospital on arrival. Mure, April 5, 12, 1851, and enclosure, 
P.O. 5, 536. 
7 August 21, 1856, F. O. 5, 649. 
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to Liverpool. The English government apparently hoped the ae. 
tion had been on the order of the federal government to which 
it might send a protest, but the consul, unable to reach the state 
and its commissioners, could think of nothing better than 
caution in the newspapers that ships conveying disabled paupers 
to England were likely to meet with embarrassment in the fy. 
ture.** 

The increasing sense of social responsibility in both countries 
indicated in the care of the immigrants is evidenced in many 
other ways in the consular correspondence. In 1859, for example, 
the consuls were asked by their government to report upon the 
system of mail delivery in their respective cities and their replies 
show the variations in both practices and charges. Especially 
striking is the growing interest in questions of public health 
and sanitation, such as quarantine regulations, the spread of 
epidemics, and infant mortality. Certainly the conditions merited 
the attention they were beginning to receive. Yellow fever was 
reported from New York during 1856-58; in 1858 Archibald for- 
warded a letter from one E. Y. Robbins of that city who was 
compiling a report on sanitary reform and who wrote of the 
‘‘perishing need’’ shown by the facts that over one-half the 
deaths in the city were of infants under five years, that the annual 
mortality of all ages was not less than 35 per 1000 of population 
and the average age at death scarcely reached twenty years.” 
Consul Lousada of Boston, answering a query on quarantine reg- 
ulation, wrote in 1859 that smallpox had been more or less con- 
stant in that city for twenty years, that there were a few cases of 
cholera every summer, but little yellow fever; a great interest 
in the subject had just been awakened in the seaboard cities, an 
association of the health officers of different parts of the country 
had been formed and a movement begun for a uniform sanitary 
system.” In Philadelphia there had been much cholera, but 
Kortright reported in 1860 that, thanks to recent efforts at san- 
itary reform, that city was among the most healthy in the world, 
its mortality yearly decreasing, averaging one in 64 of popula- 
tion compared with New York’s one in 39.09. The New York 





38 Barclay, New York, November 26, 1855, F. O. 5, 625. 
89 Archibald, July 31, 1858, and enclosure, June 3, 1859, F. O. 5, 697, 717. 
40 May 19, 1859, F. O. 5, 719. 
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authorities, said Kortright, were exceedingly lax in adopting 
proper methods of hygiene and the sewerage was lamentably 
neglected. 

In many parts of the South ‘‘fever and ague’’ were an ever 
present menace, while cholera, yellow fever, and other epidemics 
swept with appalling frequency over all or parts of the region. 
The yellow fever was particularly virulent from 1853 to 1855 
and again in 1858. The consuls give some striking accounts of 
these visitations. Dyer wrote from Mobile in 1854 that the yellow 
fever there that season was said to be the worst ever known. 
Over one thousand people, a little less than one-tenth of the pop- 
ulation then in the city, had been carried off. He also reported 
that in New Orleans the previous year the physicians had treated 
the victims with large doses of quinine which had resulted in 
hundreds of cases of insanity.** Yellow fever reached a climax in 
Norfolk in 1855. James was absent on his usual vacation but, 
fearing that England’s turn might soon come, he quoted at length 
the reports sent him by his assistant, Cridland, and, after his 
return, at the request of Lord Clarendon, he made a careful in- 
vestigation of the epidemic.** Cridland’s descriptions of condi- 
tions in Norfolk during the period are vivid. ‘‘I never saw such 
confusion as reigns here . . . Things look truly awful here. 
It might well be called the city of the dead, as the place is deserted 
beyond conception. It will ruin Norfolk and its trade for ten years 
to come if not forever. ... I firmly believe that the few who remain 
will be obliged to leave or be starved. The meat market is closed ; 
all the stores are shut up —I never could have conceived such a 
state of things. What little one can get to eat is so dear that few 
‘1 Mathew, September 15, 1854, private, F. O. 5, 602; Charles E. H. Kortright, 
March 12, 1860, F. O. 5, 743. 

«2 November 20, 1854, F. O. 5, 601. 

*8 It was difficult to make it, he wrote, for the people were ‘‘as fanatical upon con- 
tagion and non-contagion as if they were articles of faith.’’ He traced its origin to a 
northern vessel, the ‘‘ Ben Franklin,’’ one of whose sailors had died from the fever in 
« Norfolk hospital. In spite of James’s protest, the port authorities had allowed the 
vessel to remain for some time, under inefficient regulations. There was no real quar- 
antine in any American port, he said; the lawless spirit of the people would not submit 
to the necessary regulations. Many of the physicians concluded that the visitation was 
not the ordinary fever of the West Indies but more like the ‘‘ Pestilence Sudor Angli- 


’? which had devastated England some two and a half centuries before, and it 
would probably again reach Europe. 
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can afford to get enough to live on.’’ In October James reported 
that to his knowledge, the ravages had exceeded those of any 
other pestilence. A census of the city just taken showed a popu. 
lation of 4,000 in comparison with the 18,000 in the census of 
1850. Probably half of the 14,000 were fugitives but even so the 
mortality had been fearful.* 

Among other things, the English consuls, like all foreign visi- 
tors since de Tocqueville, were amazed at the publicity whic) 
attended everything in the United States and tremendously im. 
pressed by the power of public opinion. Publicity was ‘‘the great 
engine’’ and public opinion the ruling power. The results usual. 
ly seemed to the consuls utterly shocking. Their pages are liber. 
ally besprinkled with references to the power of the sovereign 
many versus the intelligent few, and public opinion was almost 
always interpreted in terms of mob spirit.** The outstanding 
impression indeed which they record repeatedly regarding the 
American people is one of general lawlessness, violence, and 
corruption, public and private. The relish with which these sub- 
ordinates presented to their superiors at home grateful testi- 
mony to the evils of democracy is apparent in all their reports, 
but when full allowance is made for this prejudice, the picture 
which they draw of the United States in the 1850’s suggests that 
certain manifestations which have been attributed particularly 
to the post-bellum period were flourishing rankly in American 
soil before the war furnished easy explanation and excuse. 

‘‘It is the fashion amongst the Americans,’’ wrote Consul 
Bunch from Charleston, ‘‘(and there are not wanting those at 
home who believe them) to call themselves ‘a law-abiding peo- 
ple’. Never was there in my humble opinion, a greater fallacy. I 
have now lived for ten years amongst them, and can safely say 

44 Ellis, op. cit., 192-94, 199. James, Menasha, Wisconsin, quoting Cridland, August 
27, October 12, 1855; Norfolk, March 8, May 3, 24, 1856; Montgomery Springs, Vir- 
ginia, August 30, 1856, F. O. 5, 626, 650. There are vivid descriptions of these plagues 
in American newspapers. See for example the Charleston, [South Carolina] Courier for 


September, 1854. For a description of the terrible diphtheria epidemic of 1856 see 
Ellis, op. cit., 200-201. 

45 Lousada, Boston, November 19, 1858, F. O. 5, 719; Peter, Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 11, 1852, F. O. 5, 550; Mathew, Philadelphia, May 30, 1854, F. O. 5, 602. Mathew 
also emphasized the importance of the British press and of the statements of promi: 
nent Englishmen upon American public opinion. July 3, 1854, January 15, 1859, 
F. O. 5, 602, 628. 
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that I have witnessed more instances of the contemptuous disre- 
vard for Law, even in the most civilized portions of the Country, 
than could have been seen in any other free country in a century. 
Public opinion, that is, the opinion of an illiterate majority, rules 
everything, and not even the highest court in the country is 
exempt from its influence.’’ He had had, he said, abundant op- 
portunity to observe that the federal government was totally 
unable ‘‘to enforce its wishes whenever the object of its disap- 
proval had secured the sympathy of the People: or rather of 
that numerically inconsiderable, but practically controlling sec- 
tion of it which occupies itself in Public matters.’’ This public 
opinion could and did ‘‘set Treaties and Law at defiance.’’ “ 
After failing in efforts to convict some British deserters in Phil- 
adelphia earlier, he had reported that he scarcely expected any 
other result from a state court after ‘‘the experience I acquired 
in New York of popular sympathy with criminals of all descrip- 
tions, particularly where Great Britain was the claimant.’’ “ 
In 1859 he described the relation between law and politics in 
Charleston. A Scotch lad from a British ship had been stabbed 
by an Irish sailor from an American ship with no apparent pro- 
vocation. Bunch secured an immediate trial and conviction of 
the Irishman, Hayes, who however appealed for a new trial in 
the expectation that the witnesses, who were unacclimated per- 
sons, would die during the yellow fever season, shut up as they 
would be in jail from May to January. The appeal was granted 
but Bunch persuaded the attorney-general to let the witnesses 
go free. On the appeal the death sentence was confirmed and 
‘justice seemed for once in the United States, about te be satis- 
fied’? when the governor issued a pardon in response to pres- 
sure from the Roman Catholics in the city whose ‘‘vote is of 
great importance, and their power, on this account, consider- 
able.’’ Bunch contrasts this case with that of a northerner, with 
no political friends, who a few days before had been condemned 
to death in the city for burglary and hanged. ‘‘His offence was 
limited to the stealing a few articles of Plate from the houses 
of three citizens of Charleston. No violence was used nor at- 


*© Bunch, December 3, 16, 1858, July 30, 1859, F. O. 84, 1059, F. O. 5, 720. 
‘’ Bunch, Philadelphia, July 11, 1853, F. O. 5, 569. 
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tempted in either case.’’ “* It is to be noted, however, that Bunch 
does not seem to have been shocked at the idea of imposing the 
death penalty for theft. 

Consul Roweroft in Cincinnati, arrested during the Crimeap 
War on a charge of recruiting, wrote that he had no confidence 
in the courts there. ‘‘Party feeling and dollars determine every. 
thing.’’ Any amount of perjury could be obtained, he said, in g 
case where the British government was concerned, and no jus. 
tice could be expected from judge or jury.*® Consuls Peter jy 
Philadelphia and James in Norfolk expressed similar senti. 
ments. The consuls were not unmindful of the better element in 
American society, but, as Bunch said, the enlightened and con- 
servative men were, under this form of government, deprived 
of their natural influence and therefore must be disregarded in 
any generalization.” Indeed these were reported as sharing the 
gloomy observations of the consuls as to the evils of the time. 
In May, 1857, James narrated at length the views of Chief Jus- 
tice Taney who saw anarchistic tendencies in every part of the 
country — ‘‘the organized riots in Baltimore, the anomolous con- 
dition of New York, the apathy of the magistracy, the system of 
Lynching, the Filibustering spirit in all Southern cities, the 
fanaticism of the North, the corruption in Congress — even as 
he asserted, in the Senate; and the disregard of Law and want of 
respect for authority, evident everywhere.’’ He had no hope of 
any improvement so long as there were frequent elections of 
every official. Few if any officials on the bench or elsewhere, he 
declared, dared to do their duty and enforce the law. He ‘‘an- 
ticipated a period of anarchy as the only possible precursor of 
better things.’’ ™ 

The venality which Taney attributed to Congress was con- 
sidered by the consuls to be a general characteristic of American 
legislative bodies. Never, declared Bunch, had ‘‘the venality, the 


48 Bunch, Charleston, March 29, 1859, F. O. 5, 720. 

49 August 4, 1855, March 21, 1856, F. O. 5, 629, 653. 

50 Peter, Philadelphia, September 1, 1851, F. O. 5, 534; Bunch, December 16, 1853, 
F, O. 84, 1059. 

51 The storm of disapproval which had greeted the Dred Scott decision of course 
deepened Taney’s pessimism. He had, James reported, foreseen the dangerous conse 
quences of the decision, but it was the court’s duty to announce the law and the Con 
stitution, not to make them. War over slavery he thought very probable and not remote. 
James, May 30, 1857, private, F. O. 5, 677. 
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open, unblushing corruption of the Legislators of America been 
even approached.’’ James, discussing certain policies of Secre- 
tary Marey, thought it doubtful if the Senate would support 
him, though twenty or thirty thousand pounds, judiciously ap- 
plied, would probably bring the desired result. This view, he said, 
was ‘‘founded on facts.’’ Many of the Senators of course were in- 
corruptible, but ‘‘in every large body in this country there are 
some persons easily approachable’’ who often held the balance of 
power. When the slave ship ‘‘ Wanderer’’ was captured in 1858, 
Bunch reported that Captain Corrie had been for years a lobby- 
ist at Washington where, according to one of the South Carolina 
congressmen, ‘‘he had more power than all the South Carolina 
Delegation put together’’; he was, said Bunch, a vulgar fellow 
‘habitually boasting of his power in Congress and fond of speci- 
fying the exact sum for which each member is to be purchased.’’ 
The yacht ‘‘Wanderer,’’ Bunch also reported, had been pur- 
chased by Corrie ‘‘out of a fraudulent claim for over $60,000, 
successfully passed by him through bribery.’’ He was reported 
to have said that he had not profited much by the transaction 
because he ‘t‘had spent fully $20,000 of it in ‘Drinks’ for the 
members of Congress.’’ ” 

Consul Mathew, visiting Washington the latter part of 1851, 
heard that an organized and paid opposition had defeated the 
Canada bill the previous year, and might be employed to carry 

52 Bunch, December 16, 1858, January 20, 1859, F. O. 84, 1059, 1086; James, De 
cember 13, 1856, F. O. 5, 650. James wrote, February 10, 1854, that the previous year 
a scheme for a direct line of ships from Norfolk to England had been discussed by the 
state legislature ‘‘but was frustrated, I have reason to believe, by the corrupt influ- 
ence of some of the neighboring states.’’ It might be revived with better prospects 

f suecess for ‘‘some recent exposures of practices most frightfully corrupt, in some 
of the State Legislatures, will probably act as a check upon the practices known here 
as ‘log rolling’, and ‘pipe laying’ by which, in former years, almost any measure, 
however detrimental or beneficial, could be carried or frustrated, by the expenditure of 
a certain sum of money.’’ F. O. 5, 602. 

Consul Molyneux of Savannah, reporting that his bill regarding negro seamen had 
passed both houses of the Georgia legislature, added ‘‘I sent to the President of the 
Senate, who is a relation of my wife, a bountiful supply of champagne, which he dis- 
pensed freely on the days the bill was read to the unruly members, & it produced a 
beneficial effect.’? January 19, 1854, F. O. 5, 601. 

‘If honesty in high places and law among the masses, acccompanied the now empty 


name of liberty, the prosperity of the country would be equally great and deserved.’’ 
Mathew, Philadelphia, August 22, 1854, private, F. O. 5, 602. 
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or defeat any other measure not involving sectional interests 
He added that Doty of Wisconsin and Douglas of Illinois eoylq 
give enlightenment on the subject. Webster also he thought to 
be ‘‘under the influence of persons who can be influenced.” ® 

The corruption and violence which attended American elec. 
tions were similarly reported, usually for the expressed purpose 
of furnishing testimony that would expose the ‘‘absurd fal- 
lacies’’ of the party in England which was using the example of 
the United States as an argument for a broadening of the suf. 
frage there. Particularly in 1856 there were reports of riots, 
fighting, and bloodshed in a number of cities, in part at least the 
result of the Know Nothing movement. James was deeply im- 
pressed with the stories he heard regarding the fraud and cor. 
ruption which characterized this election in many of the states — 
‘‘frauds probably more extensive than ever were known before,” 
particularly the expenditure of money and the importation of 
illegal voters. Electioneering trickery, he said, was ‘‘cultivated 
almost as a science.’’ In 1859 Bunch reported that eight deserters 
from an English ship were naturalized in Charleston on one day 
and voted on the next ‘‘at from two to five dollars a head.’’ ‘‘The 
clerk of the court himself, by whom they were naturalized, told 
me this, and added that he kept a regular account with each 
candidate for the fees of Naturalization, and that, after the elec- 
tion, each party paid the charges on all those who had voted on 
their side. The bill was regularly sent in.’’ And yet, Bunch added, 
South Carolina would scorn to be classed with the venal electors 
of the North. 

The share of American newspapers in the general venality of 
the period did not, of course, pass unmentioned. Mathew wrote 
in 1851 that a greedy and ‘‘universally venal press’’ exhausted 
the utmost resources of presidential candidates and _ their 
friends. During the Crimean War all the consuls explained with 


53 November 20, 1851, private, F. O. 5, 535. 

54 J. S. Lumley, November 11, 1856, F. O. 5, 646; Bunch, June 13, 1856, January 
20, 1859, F. O. 5, 649, F. O. 84, 1086; Mure, June 17, 1856, F. O. 5, 651. See also 
Mure’s description of the violence in New Orleans in 1858, June 12, 1858, F. O. 5, 699. 
James wrote that it was well known that Fremont had more money to spend in the 
campaign of 1856 than either or both his rivals. July 12, October 4, 18, 27, 1856, 
F. O. 5, 650. Cf. McMaster, op. cit., VIII, 70-71. 

55 November 20, 1851, private, F. O. 5, 535. 
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frank envy that American sympathy with Russia was due in part 
to the successful manipulations of Russian agents in influencing 
American opinion through bribery of the press.* On the election 
of Buchanan to the presidency, again, James reported that the 
movement for the nomination of the anti-English Cass as secre- 
tary of state was being pushed by Russian agents. He believed 
that half the newspaper paragraphs on the subject came from 
Russian sources; ‘‘the Northern and Western press, bought by 
Russia, impressed so deeply on the public mind the certainty of 
Mr. Cass’s nomination to that office, that Mr. Buchanan could 
not well disappoint the expectation produced. . .. So great were 
the exertions and expenses of Russia, that, I am informed by 
Mr. Lamb of the Argus, even the small country papers were 
bribed to tell the same tale.’’ * 

The consuls of course did not fail to note the evils of the spoils 
system in the United States which included every office ‘‘down 
to scavenger and chimney sweeps.’’ Bunch in 1859 told the story 
of Commodore Kearney who had commanded the dock yard in 
New York the previous October and who had been visited by 
politicians before the election asking him to take 1500 extra 
workmen on pay the following day. Kearney, according to the 
story, said he would do it only on order from the secretary of 
the navy, and two days later he was dismissed from his com- 
mand. James particularly was appalled at this ‘‘incomprehen- 
sible’? phenomenon. The ‘‘most unfit men,’’ he said, were ‘‘gen- 

56 Mathew, September 18, 1854, private, F. O. 5, 602, January 15, March 20, May 
14, September 10, 1855, private, F. O. 5, 628; James, June 12, 1854, November 24, 
June 16, 1856, F. O. 5, 650. See other letters for 1854-56 from New York, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, and Cincinnati. 

‘7 James, January 9, 19, February 28, 1857, F. O. 5, 677. James believed that the 
arguments he urged to Governor Wise of Virginia against the appointment of Cass 
were sent to Buchanan as the sentiments of at least a part of the southern Democrats. 

In 1858 Consul Mark of Baltimore explained an outburst of anti-British feeling by 
some tales manufactured by the New York Herald and promptly copied by all the 
other newspapers. He was astounded ‘‘to see the vast development of mendacity on 
this side of the water in connection with this question, and it really is an alarming 
feature in the composition of society over here, accompanied as it is by a correspond- 
ing amount of credulity, that Americans, with their many high qualities are as cred- 


ulous as children.’’ June, 1858, F. O. 84, 1059. Cf. Lord Lyons, November 5, 1860, 
F. 0. 5, 739. 


°* Bunch, January 20, 1859, private, F. O. 84, 1086; Barclay, May 12, 1851, 
private, F. O. 5, 533. 
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erally selected for the best offices.’’ ‘‘There is no place where 
politics are so completely a trade, and where the leading men anq 
more energetic minds are so entirely devoted to serve them. 
selves, rather than to serve the country.’’ The dismissal of off. 
cials, great and small, without regard to fitness, had been particu. 
larly flagrant, he thought, under the Pierce administration, Yet 
the chance of victory for the new Republican party seemed to him 
strengthened by the fact that a new distribution of patronage 
was ‘‘always popular in America.’’ * 

The comments of the consuls regarding things American dur. 
ing this decade of the fifties were almost constantly colored by 
their deep anxiety over the attitudes and policies of the Demo. 
cratic party, the party in power, which involved foreign rela- 
tions, especially of course those with Great Britain. The expan- 
sionist fever, the numerous freebooting and filibustering expe- 
ditions undertaken or projected, and the popular interest in 
them kept the consuls in an almost chronic state of amazement 
and anxiety. In the early fifties excitement ran high over the 
Cuban movement. The greatest activity was in the southern 
ports, but it was by no means limited to them. James said that 
over half the schemes of ‘‘depredations on foreign states’’ were 
hatched in New York City. Consul Peter wrote from Philadel- 
phia that a merchant had said to him: ‘‘When we Yankees have 
once set our souls upon a thing, we always have it. Not England, 
France, and Spain, united, can prevent Cuba from one day be- 
coming ours.’’** Molyneux of Savannah reported in 1851 that 
some 600 men who had collected on the coast of Georgia and 
Florida were dispersed by the efforts of the collector of that 
port.® In 1854 widespread filibustering activity was reported in 
New York and California, in the Mississippi Valley, and in the 
South.” 

59 James, July 12, August 30, 1856, F. O. 5, 650. 

60See William O. Scroggs, Filibusters and Financiers, The Story of William 
Walker and His Associates (New York, 1916), and Mary W. Williams, Anglo-Amer 
ican Isthmian Diplomacy, 1815-1915 (Washington, 1916). 

61 October 7, 1851, F. O. 5, 534. 

62 May 1, 1851, F. O. 5, 535. See also A. T. Lynn, Galveston, August 16, 1851, 
F. 0. 5, 536; Mathew, Charleston, March 18, 1852, F. O. 5, 551; Barclay, New York, 
May 25, 1850, F. O. 5, 516. 

63 See for example Barclay, New York, January 9, 1854, F. O. 5, 604. 

The Carolinas, said Bunch, were being converted to the idea of an invasion of 
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There was nothing ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d’’ about the ex- 
pansionist fever of the Americans of this period. It played over 
almost the whole globe. Not only Nicaragua and other parts of 
Central America, San Domingo, Sonora in Mexico, Vancouver 
Island, Nova Scotia, and indeed all of Canada, but the Sandwich 
Islands and even far flung Australia came within the purview of 
American altruism or greed.** The constant irritation between 
New England fishermen and Canadians, the difficulties of Cana- 
dian shipmasters in American ports and the Canadian reci- 
procity treaty furnished the occasions for talk of annexation in 
both countries. The ‘‘Order of the Lone Star,’’ organized in 
1851 to revolutionize Cuba, soon extended its activity also to 
Australia — its aim to ‘‘extend the area of freedom,’’ to aid in 
pursuit of ‘‘Liberty and Republicanism,’’ and to diffuse these 
principles ‘‘throughout the world.’’ Consul Peter reported the 
departure, especially from New York, of hundreds, ‘‘if not thou- 
sands’’ of adventurers for Australia. ‘‘The rage amongst the 
multitude here for bringing all other States under forms of gov- 
ernment similar to their own, is hardly to be credited except by 
persons who, like myself, have been witnesses of the fact.’’® 
Consul Lynn wrote from Galveston in 1854 a description of ‘‘the 
Order of the Lone Star of the West’’ whose members, ‘‘self- 
styled filibustiers, number many thousands. The published prin- 
ciple of this Association is, ‘to extend the Area of freedom’, but 
the true and avowed motive is a mercenary speculation upon the 
profits which might arise from the confiscation of landed Estates 
by the dismemberment of Cuba or portions of Mexico, and it is 
Cuba by reports that Spain, instigated by Great Britain, was inaugurating a policy 
of emancipation. He was promptly authorized to state that his government was 


totally ignorant of any plan for the ‘‘ Africanization of Cuba.’’ Bunch, June 8, 1854, 
Foreign Office to Bunch, June 30, 1854, F. O. 5, 601. Cf. Mathew’s letter cited in 
note 62. 

64 Mathew, enclosing a letter from John Bigelow, reported that the administra- 
tion intended to recognize Dominican independence, get control, legalize slavery and 
colonize it from the South. June 5, 1854, F. O. 5, 602. See also January 28, 1856, 
F. O. 5, 650; Aiken, San Francisco, October 31, December 4, 1851; Booker, San 
Francisco, January 20, February 9, May 18, 1857. For the California expeditions 
against Sonora, see Cleland, California, chap. 22. 

65 Peter, Philadelphia, January 2, 1850, October 7, 1851, September 7, 1852, F. O. 
5, 517, 534, 550; Mathew, Philadelphia, July 3, 1854, private, F. O. 5, 602. 
°° Peter, Philadelphia, August 30, September 7, 1852, private, F. O. 5, 550. 
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by this society that the hostile Expeditions against these coyp. 
tries have been organized.’’**’ Some months later James ro. 
ported the organization of a company about to sail from Norfolk 
for the colonization of a tract of the Mosquito Coast in Central 
America. The idea had been started, he wrote, two or three years 
earlier by one David F. Keeling who had purchased a share ip g 
land grant said to have been made by the king of the country 
before Great Britain assumed the protectorate. Shares had been 
sold for low sums, some given to or bought by members of Con- 
gress and other public officials, and the scheme had begun to take 
on formidable proportions. Bounty money had been offered in 
Norfolk for ‘‘reeruits.’’ The whole project seemed to James 
ominously reminiscent of the American occupation of Texas. The 
expedition was announced as a peaceful one, solely for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the region, which was exactly the 
way the annexation of Texas had been initiated. 

The wave of excitement which swept over the whole United 
States in 1856 in support of Walker’s filibustering adventures in 
Nicaragua and the expansionist and ‘‘filibuster platform”’ of the 
Democratic party seemed to the consuls to foreshadow inevitable 
disturbance and even war, especially with England. The United 
States, in their eyes, had become an international menace against 
which other nations must unite in self defense, its policy of isola- 
tion being merely a cover for aggressions against all foreign 
countries, particularly the weaker American states. The Ostend 
Manifesto had betrayed the purpose of the country regarding 
Cuba. The hostility was aimed at France as well as England, 
owing to the belief that these two countries stood in the way of 
expansion to the south, and James therefore suggested that an 
understanding between England, France, and Spain would tend 
to prevent aggression and keep the peace.*° 

The Crimean War of course greatly increased the tension in 
foreign relations. American sympathy was almost everywhere 
overwhelmingly with Russia and against France and England, 


67 Lynn, March 29, 1854, F. O. 5, 603. 

68 James, December 11, 1854, January 26, 1855, F. O. 5, 602, 626. See the account 
in Williams, op. cit., 186 ff. 

69 James, June 16, 23, 1856, F. O. 5, 650; Bunch, June 13, 1856, F. O. 5, 649, 
separate; Booker, San Francisco, August 4, 1856, F. O. 5, 653; Roweroft, Cincinnati, 
June 15, 1856, F. O. 5, 653. Cf. MeMaster, op. cit., VIII, 142-43. 
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which the consuls attributed, as seen above, in part to the Eng- 
lish attitude on filibustering and to the expenditure of unlimited 
sums of money by Russian agents on ‘‘the venal press,’’ in part 
also to the Irish element in this country, so important in politics, 
and so frequently a source of anxiety to the consuls.” ‘‘ The Daily 
Press in these Western and Interior States,’’ wrote Rowcroft 
from Cincinnati, ‘‘as in the other parts of the Union, is, for the 
most part, in the hands of Irish renegades.’’ * Rowcroft believed 
that the Pierce administration rested upon the Irish vote and 
when it asked for the dismissal of the British minister, Cramp- 
ton, and withdrew the exequaturs of the consuls in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati on the charge of recruiting for the 
British army — a charge shown by the consular reports to have 
been not unjustified ** — the consuls attributed the action to the 
effort of an unpopular administration of weak men to curry 
favor with an eye upon the coming national Democratic conven- 
tion of 1856.* 

So impressed were the consuls by the danger that the reckless 
and unscrupulous ‘‘swagger’’ of the Americans and their ‘‘ag- 
gressive propensities’’ would now be carried to the point of open 
insult, outrage, and aggression, ending in war, that James espe- 
cially felt it his duty, in the absence of the British minister in 
Washington, to send frequent reports and warnings admittedly 
‘“‘out of my sphere.’’ He declared that among politicians, who con- 
trolled affairs in the United States, a strong war feeling existed 
which only the utmost exertions of the more intelligent would be 
able to check. The danger was the greater because of the argu- 
ment of some ‘‘that a war with some European power — England 
of course — would be the only remedy for the internal dissentions 
of the States, by rallying all parties against a common enemy.’’ 
Bunch, too, was satisfied that a strong hostility to Great Britain 
prevailed throughout the country. War, he said, was talked of 
with the greatest coolness.” 


70 See for example Roweroft, Cincinnati, July 16, 24, September 3, 1855, January 
30, March 10, 1856, F. O. 5, 625, 629, 653; Archibald, New York, December 20, 
1858, F. O. 5, 697; Bunch, Charleston, July 30, 1859, F. O. 5, 720. 

"1 Copy of letter to Minister Crampton, November 19, 1855, F. O. 5, 629. 

"2 See for example Roweroft, Cincinnati, June 7, 1855, F. O. 5, 629. 

8 Roweroft, March 10, 29, June 4, 1856, F. O. 5, 653; Mathew, March 31, 1854, 
private, F. O. 5, 602. 

74 James, June 23, July 12, 1856, F. O. 5, 650; Mathew, Philadelphia, April 22, 
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There seemed little doubt of the general popularity of such q 
war and the consuls believed that Democratic leaders were reek. 
lessly moving in this direction. Douglas, wrote Mathew, having 
lost ground by his Nebraska bill, was ‘‘ready for war and gold.” 
Cushing and Jefferson Davis, Sidney Webster and Forney were 
also reported by Mathew as pro-Russian and hostile to Eng. 
land.”* On the other hand the upper classes, ‘‘the intelligent and 
conservative,’’ were said to be much concerned over the reckless 
foreign policy of the Democrats. Roweroft said that in Cincin- 
nati these expressed to him ‘‘without disguise or reservation 
their thorough and hearty contempt of the present Executive 
Government’’ and its bullying policy; they looked with horror 
upon the possibility of a war with England. Consul Lumley, who 
visited New York, thought that part of Fremont’s support there 
in the campaign of 1856 might be due to the opposition of the 
commercial classes to filibustering. James wrote that the ‘‘Old 
Line Whigs’’ had abandoned the Democrats to support Fillmore, 
nominee of the American party in the South, because of their 
fear that the former were bringing on a foreign war. Bunch re- 
ported that much uneasiness was felt in Charleston over the 
possibility of war.” 

During the campaign of 1856 James hopefully reported every 
set-back of the Democrats, every indication that the election 
might be thrown into the House of Representatives and end in 
the choice of Fillmore — which was what the latter’s friends 
were counting on— but he admitted finally that Buchanan’s 
chances were the best, and began to speculate on that eventuality. 
Buchanan, he said, was respectable and not without ability, but 
even his strongest supporters admitted that hé had never been 
known to lead. His choice of cabinet therefore was of great im- 
portance, but choice would lie between men of ability who were 
rash and unscrupulous and men who were more moderate and 


1856, F. O. 5, 650; Roweroft, Cincinnati, November 19, 1855, F. O. 5, 629; Bunch, 
Charleston, June 24, 1856, F. O. 5, 649. See Williams, op. cit., chap. vii. 
75 Mathew, March 31, May 30, 1854, January 28, 1856, private, F. O. 5, 602, 650. 
76 Rowcroft, November 19, 1855, F. O. 5, 629; Lumley, September 29, 1856, F. 0. 
5, 646; James, July 31, 1856, F. O. 5, 650; Bunch, June 24, 1856, F. 0. 5, 649; 
Mathew, January 28, 1856, private, F. O. 5, 650; E. A. Grattan, Boston, June 15, 
1856, F. O. 5, 652. 
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disereet but without talent or experience. Since he would owe his 
election to the former, there was little doubt about the result, 
and it was therefore probable that within two years there would 
be complications of a very dangerous character. It was probable, 
too, that there would be a vacancy on the Supreme Court for 
Buchanan to fill, and he would scarcely be able to refuse the ap- 
pointment to Attorney General Cushing, though James could 
“conceive no greater evil for the United States than the advance- 
ment of Mr. Cushing to the office of Chief Justice.’’ ™ 

After the election James, impressed by the Republican 
strength in the North, thought at first that this might serve as a 
check upon Democratic aggression, but he quickly returned to 
his belief that Buchanan must conciliate the South by encour- 
aging filibustering and by the acquisition of Cuba. He was con- 
vinced that Russia and the Democratic party were working to- 
vether to secure Constantinople for the one, Cuba for the other. 
In this he found the fundamental reason for the attitude of the 
United States toward the Crimean War. Neither acquisition 
could be achieved while the alliance held between England and 
France, and James reported the belief of ‘‘well informed per- 
sons here’’ that Buchanan was influencing certain small news- 
papers in England to publish scandalous articles about France, 
as he had done when minister to England during the Crimean 
War. The acquisition of Cuba, James concluded, would lead 
either to the dissolution of the Union or to the demand for 
Canada to restore the sectional balance.” 

The threats of disunion in case of Republican victory made by 
southerners during the campaign of 1856 were carefully re- 
ported by James with an eye to their significance for his govern- 
ment. The election of Fremont, he wrote in July, would be fol- 
lowed by a terrible struggle; the South would probably draw 
close to England in ease of disunion but the strife and confusion 


77 In addition to James’s letters of 1856, cited above, see October 18, 31, Novem- 
ber 6, 1856, F. O. 5, 650; Grattan, Boston, October 14, 1856, F. O. 5, 652; Mathew, 
Philadelphia, March 31, 1854, private, F. O. 5, 602. 

** Should Seeretary Marcy forestall Buchanan in the acquisition of Cuba, James 
thought the latter would conciliate the South by completing the treaty for the virtual 
acquisition of Mexican territory, which was already under negotiation, October 23, 
November 15, 24, December 13, 1856, F. O. 5, 650. 
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which must precede a separation would seriously injure commer. 
cial relations. In September he said that plans were ‘‘undoubt. 
edly concerting and arrangements being made, in view of certain 
eventualities.’’ Four southern congressmen had just approached 
him at Sweet Sulphur Springs, wishing ‘‘to discover what would 
be the probable course of England in the event of a disunion war 
between the North and South,’’ and arguing that it would be to 
her interest to ‘‘adhere to’’ the South. In October he reported 
that the possibility of Fremont’s election was increasing and the 
irritation and excitement in the South becoming ‘‘really alarm. 
ing.’’ Referring to a speech by Governor Wise, he said it spoke 
the universal feeling as one heard it every day in language less 
guarded than his. And he reported more seriously than before 
the deep anxiety throughout the South as to England’s course 
in the event of separation and the southern belief ‘‘apparently 
not without reason’’ that England’s interest must identify her 
with their section. But James took occasion also to refer to a 
report which had appeared in some London newspaper of a 
‘*supposed intention’’ of the South, in case of separation, to 
propose a reunion with Great Britain. He had never heard such 
a course even mentioned in the South.” 

It may be noted, too, that James was much impressed with 
the predictions he heard in 1856 regarding the ultimate separa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast from the Union. ‘‘Those symptoms of a 
tendency in the States and territories on the Pacific,’’ he wrote, 
‘*to separate from the Atlantic States, to which I alluded in a 
former despatch, have again reappeared in California, and I am 
informed by Gentlemen of respectability from that State, that 
there is a settled conviction in the minds of many persons there, 
that such a separation must take place at no very remote period.”’ 
A few weeks later he wrote again that there was ‘‘no doubt of 
one fact: a settled conviction prevails amongst the strongest 
minded and most intrepid men in California, that their State 
is too far from the seat of the Central Government, that the 
Rocky Mountains form a natural Geographical boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and Western portions of North America; that 
the States and Territories on the Pacific coast would be able to 


79 James, July 12, 26, 31, September 18, private, October 4, 1856, F. O. 5, 650. 
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sustain themselves well as a distinct confederacy; and that it 
would be expedient as soon as possible to effect their separation 
from the East.’’ *° 

In conclusion it might be well to observe that on rare occa- 
sions the consuls found themselves moved to admit that there 
were interesting and redeeming features about this people whom 
venerally they condemned so sweepingly. Where personal ambi- 
tion or ‘‘the popular outery’’ was not involved, Mathew con- 
ceded, ‘‘there is no country where individual acquirements and 
efforts can do so much for a public end.’’ * James, during his 
residence in New England at the beginning of the decade, before 
he became consul, made some of the most discriminating esti- 
mates of the Americans that have come from the pen of a for- 
eigner. 


This is a very wonderful country, and no Englishman that I know 
of has done justice to it; nor, indeed, do the Americans do justice to 
it themselves . . . in passing through this land one sees no poverty, no 
squalid wretchedness, no hovels with windows stopped with rags and 
old hats. Great good humour, too, is visible everywhere amongst the 
people: each man seems to feel that by industry he can get on as well 
as another, and each is willing to help another ... There is undoubtedly 
an eager craving for money. It is not only the whole land that is 
making its way upwards, but every individual in it .. . no poverty 
except amongst Irish immigrants; general good humor and good will; 
a wide diffusion of education; a certainty of industry producing com- 
petence, and of industry and talent acquiring fortune . . . Doubtless 
there is much that I object to; doubtless there is much which may and 
will be improved; but, depend upon it, this is a great and extraordi- 
nary country, and England must not sit still contented if she would 
not be pushed from her stool. 

We laugh at a few glaring absurdities and declaim against a few 
very striking errors; but we are far from appreciating properly the 
resources of the land or the energies of the people . . . but, amidst this 
chaos of democracy, principles of great value and importance are 
80 James, July 12, August 30, 1856, F. O. 5, 650. 

For earlier talk of a separate republic on the Pacific coast, see Cleland, op. cit., 
112, 173-75, 260. See also Joseph Ellison, ‘‘ The Sentiment for a Pacific Republic, 1843- 


1862,’’ in Pacific Coast Branch of American Historical Association, Proceedings, 1929, 
pp. 94 ff. 


1 March 31, 1854, F. O. 5, 602. 
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slowly evolving themselves, and there are virtues beneath the surface 
of society.*? 


At the end of the decade, Bunch, who, as heretofore noticed. 
had never been slow to criticize and denounce, was moved by the 
secession of South Carolina to sudden emotion at ‘‘the disrup. 
tion of a great confederacy which, with all its faults and short. 
comings, has made some figure in the world during its brief ex. 
istence, and furnished Englishmen with a ground of reasonable 
pride in the achievements of their kindred.’’ * 

Thus the picture of the United States in the 1850’s drawn by 
those Tory observers, the British consuls, though predominantly 
dark, is not exaggerated to the point of caricature. Rather it 
serves to emphasize the complexity of the period and to reénforee 
the objection of recent historians to the almost exclusive atten- 
tion formerly given to the slavery struggle. It confirms their 
opinion that one finds in these years the beginning of a transition 
period marked by the emergence of new problems and by the 
beginning too of efforts toward their solution — years full of 
interest for the social psychologist as well as the historian. 


82 James to Charles Ollier, October 27, 1850, June 15, 1851, in Ellis, op. cit., 136-38, 
83 Bunch, December 20, 1860, F. O. 5, 745. 






























































OUTLAWS AND VIGILANTES OF THE SOUTHERN 
PLAINS, 1865-1885 


By C. C. Rister 


It is an established fact that new countries, in the process of 
settlement and until their populations have time to become assim- 
ilated and homogeneous, have generally been the theatres of law- 
lessness and crime. In the occupation of the Trans-Mississippi 
West by Anglo-Americans, the frontier was the major back-wash 
of the great stream of civilization in which collected the jetsam 
of society. It was natural that the reckless and turbulent char- 
acters of the nation, fleeing from restrictions of orderly commu- 
nities, should seek this area where they would find an environ- 
ment in which they could carry on without interference their 
careers of crime and plunder. In commenting on this tendency 
in western lawlessness, Theodore Roosevelt said that the fact 
that such scoundrels were able to ply their trade with impunity 
for any length of time could only be understood if the absolute 
wildness of the land during its frontier period were taken into 
account." Gamblers, swindlers, and prostitutes were commof 
figures in frontier towns; and it is doubtful if there ever was a 
stage road in the West which was not infested with one or more 
highwaymen.? More numerous than any of these characters; 
however, were the horse and cattle thieves, who plagued almost 
every newly founded settlement along the frontier. 

At the close of the Civil War, the southern part of the Great 
Plains constituted a large part of the undeveloped West, and in 
its isolated communities and wild retreats were found thousands 
of these undesirable characters. Indeed, the activities of outlaws 
in this region from 1845 to 1885 was one of the gravest problems 


‘Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘Sheriff’s Work on a Ranch,’’ in Century Magazine (New 
York, 1870-1930), XXXVI (1888), 40. 

* Charles Michelson, ‘‘Stage Robbers of the West,’’ in Munsey’s Magazine (New 
York, 1889-), XXV (1901), 450. As a class, the early stage drivers were faithful 
and loyal in performing their arduous and dangerous duties. They were frequently 
encompassed with dangers of attack from hostile Indians, or outlaws, yet under such 
‘ircumstances their stages continued to run. 
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for frontiersmen to solve. In the rough area contiguous to the 
border settlements organized bands of desperadoes established 
bases from which to carry out their depredations on peacefy| 
neighbors. The establishment of courts of justice did not keep 
stride with the amazingly rapid development of settlements. 
consequently, the six-shooter was too often the only law re. 
spected by the frontiersmen. Murders, thefts, and revolting 
crimes of every kind were of common occurrence wherever these 
desperadoes were found. The lives of many people, both innocent 
and guilty, were often snuffed out on the least provocation by 
ruthless killers; but as a general rule, they killed among their 
own kind. On this particular point, a westerner in 1875 wrote: 
‘*Tn all my residence upon the frontier, during which time sixty- 
two graves were filled by violence, in no case was the murder 
otherwise than a benefit to society. The dangerous class killed 
within its own circle.’’ * In the light of this demoralized condition 
of the southern plains * during the frontier period, it would not 
be far from the truth to say that outlawry constituted one of 
the most retarding influences encountered by Anglo-Americans 
seeking to develop the country. 

If one accepts the theory that character is to a large extent 
influenced by environment, it should not be surprising that the 
problem of crime assumed such formidable proportions during 
this early period. Although the crudities of frontier people, lack 
of officers of the law and courts of justice, and the general wil- 
ness of the raw frontier were factors which made a reign o! 
outlawry possible, there is little doubt but that the general moral 
depravity of the frontier towns was a greater influence for evil. 
Numerous towns and villages sprang up along the Kansas Paci- 
fic, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, Texas and Pacific, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, and other railway lines crossing the southern 
plains. In their infancy they were all pretty much alike; wild, 


3‘ Air Towns and Their Inhabitants,’’ in Harpers Magazine (New York, 1850-), 
LI (1875), 833. The statement of the writer that the outlaw class ‘‘killed within its 
own circle,’’ was not always true. In the promiscous and numerous shooting affrays 
throughout the frontier area, frequently innocent bystanders were slain. On numerous 
other occasions outlaws intentionally killed law-abiding people. 

The term ‘‘southern plains,’’ probably has more historical justification than it 
has geographical. The ‘‘Southern Great Plains’’ would better identify the area 
geographically. 
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boisterous, and lawless. A trained observer who thus described 
, northern Texas town in 1875, might just as well have applied 
this description to many towns in the southern plains area of 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas: 

Every third building in the place was a drinking saloon with 
gambling appurtenances, filled after nightfall with a depraved, ad- 
venturous crowd, whose profanity was appalling, whose aspect was 
hideous. Men drunk and sober danced to rude music in the poorly- 
lighted saloons, and did not lack female partners. In vulgar bestiality 
of language, in the pure delight of parading profanity and indecency, 
the ruffian there had no equal. The gambling houses were nightly fre- 
quented by hundreds. Robberies were, of course, of frequent occur- 
rence in the gambling hells, and perhaps are so still; but in the primi- 
tive hotels, where the luckless passengers from the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas railway awaited a transfer by stage to Sherman, and 
where they were packed three or four together in beds in a thinly- 
boarded room through whose cracks rain might fall and dust blow, 
they were as safe from robbery or outrage as in any first-class house. 
Rough men abounded, and would, without doubt, have knocked any 
one upon the head who should find himself alone, unarmed, and late 
at night in their clutches.® 


In this region and other parts of the southern plains general 
rowdyism was so prevalent as to give rise to the expression, 
“There is no Sunday west of Newton and no God west of Pue- 
blo.’ ® Each of these towns had a cemetery in which were found 
graves of the victims of the six-shooter and knife; and some of 
them gained notoriety because of their ‘‘boot hills’’ in which 
only men were buried who ‘‘died with their boots on.’’ 

Texas was one of the first of the southern plains states to gain 
an unenviable reputation for outlawry. From the time that Lieu- 
tenant Augustus Magee broke up the gangs of outlaws in the 
neutral ground between Louisiana and Texas down to the battle 
of San Jacinto, the people of the northern and eastern parts of 
the United States had gradually come to believe that the Texas 
colonists were largely recruited from the undesirable classes of 
the nation. An American writer, who came to the young republic 


‘Edward King, The Southern States of North America (London, 1875), 178. 
6 Charles M. Harger, ‘‘Cattle-Trails of the Prairies,’’ in Scribners Magazine (New 
York, 1887-), XI (1892), 736. 
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shortly after the revolution, was agreeably surprised to find that 
this prevailing opinion was not true. He wrote: 


There is existing in the minds of the people in many places, if not 
generally, at the North, a strong and bitter prejudice against Texas, . . 
But why this prejudice against Texas? Because it has been repre. 
sented to be the resort of criminals, of insolvent and fraudulent 
debtors, of outlaws, and bad characters of every description. .. . 

But it is not admitted, nor the fact, that a large portion of the 
people of Texas are of the character above described. According to the 
best information which the author was able to obtain, whilst in Texas, 
in respect to the morals of the people, down to the commencement of 
the war in 1835, there could not be found in any of the United States 
of the North, a people more generally honest, honorable, hospitable, 
kind and peaceable, than were the people of Texas. Bankrupts and 
outlaws from the United States, had, to be sure, settled among them 
and particularly along the boundary of the two countries, but they 
had not corrupted the community, nor caused special disturbance.’ 


From this early time down to the disappearance of the Great 
Plains frontier hundreds of other similar statements were made 
tending to dispel the erroneous conception concerning the gen- 
eral character of the Texas people, but the impression made on 
the civilized world was not easily changed. ‘‘Gone to Texas,’’ an 
expression often symbolized by the three letters, ‘‘G. T. T.,’’ did 
not carry with it complimentary meaning for the immigrant of 
this state. As far away as England, and as late as 1884, this 
disparaging expression was often used, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing purported comment of a resident of that country: ‘‘ ‘G. 
T. T.’, replied our friend, severely emphasizing each letter, 
‘stands for Gone to Texas. When we want to say shortly that it’s 
all up with a fellow, we just say, ‘‘G. T. T.,’’ just as you’d say 
gone to the devil, or the dogs, over here.’ ’’ ® 

7 Rev. G. Newell, History of the Revolution in Texas (New York, 1838), 188-89. 
That there were champions of the good name of this state throughout its entire 
frontier period is evidenced from many sources. After the passing of more than three 
decades, another visitor to Texas wrote: ‘‘The people of the North and Europe have 
been told that the native Texan was a walking armament and that his only argument 
was a pistol-shot or the thrust of a bowie-knife. The Texan has been paraded on 
the English and French stages as a maudlin ruffian, sober only in savagery; and the 
vulgar gossipings of insincere scribes have been allowed to prejudice hundreds of 


thousands of people.’’ See Edward King, The Great South (Hartford, 1875), 138. 


8 Thomas Hughes (ed.), Gone to Texas: Letters from Our Boys (London, 1884), 
introd. 
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Although these conceptions were untrue, contemporary sources 
tend to prove that lawlessness was one of the gravest problems 
of the people of Texas from the days of the republic down to~ 
the disappearance of the frontier. Outlawry reached its climax 
in the western plains area of the state in the period from 1865 
to 1885. Organized bands of desperadoes, both large and small, 
murdered peaceful citizens, stole horses and cattle, and created a 
reign of terror among the settlers. Indeed, they became so bold 
that the Austin Daily Republican of August 21, 1868, reported a 
raid on a federal commissary train by the Bickerstaff gang, near 
Sulphur Springs, in which the outlaw leader receipted the team- 
sters for their goods, took their commissaries, and then forced 
them to drive away empty handed. In the following year the com- 
mandant of the Department of Texas issued a general order in 
which he stated that information was received by him which 
tended to prove that cattle stealing prevailed to an unprece- 
dented extent.’ Officers along the frontier were instructed to 
provide troops for the use of those who had lost cattle and who 
wished to force northern drovers to submit their herds for in- 
spection. On January 12, 1873, the San Antonio Daily Express 
called attention to the fact that cattle stealing, or ‘‘lifting in 
Texas and New Mexico,’’ had become an intolerable nuisance, 
paralyzing trade, driving away settlers, and causing endless 
bloodshed and disorder. The same charge was made by John 
Hittson, a western Texas ranchman in the next month. He stated 
that thieves had driven more than 100,000 cattle from Texas dur- 
ing the two preceding decades.” 

There is little doubt but that many of the depredations charged 
against the wild Indian tribes north of the Red River were made 
by white desperadoes, frequently parading in the attire of In- 
dians. Occasionally these renegades were killed at the head of 
raiding bands of Indians along the frontier. Thomas C. Battey, 
who spent more than two years as a school teacher among the 


® General Orders, No. 108, Headquarters Fifth Military District, State of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, June 7, 1869 (Old Records Division, Adjutant General’s Office, De- 
partment of War, Washington). 

‘San Antonio Daily Express, February 27, 1873. In addition to drives of stolen 


herds into New Mexico, thousands were also driven southward across the Rio Grande 
into Mexico. 
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Kiowas in the early ’seventies, made the following comment oy 
such practices: 


On one occasion the sheriff of one of the northwestern counties of 
Texas informed me, that twice in his official capacity he had called 
out a portion of the militia to put down Indian depredators in his 
county, and in the ensuing skirmish one or two had been killed. The 
individuals killed on both these occasions proved to be white men. so 
thoroughly disguised with false hair, masks, and Indian equipage, as 
to readily be mistaken for Indians.’ 


He further stated that it was a well-known fact that there was a 
gang of desperadoes, having their headquarters close to Red 
River Station, Jacksboro, and Waco, Texas, who made a regular 
business of horse-stealing and other desperate deeds. They were 
easily mistaken for Indians both as to attire and activities, and 
were said to have been even more bold than the Indians in their 
raiding. 

Many of the outlaws preying on Texas had their rendezvous 
either in the Indian Territory, New Mexico, or the Big Bend 
country of Texas. When they were followed to the latter area 
they easily made their escape by crossing the Rio Grande where 
they found a safe retreat. The Indian Territory, however, was 
almost as much of a problem for the frontier people as the region 
of the Rio Grande. It was under the control of the federal gov- 
ernment and officers of the law from none of the contiguous 
states were allowed to enter thereon and arrest outlaws depre- 
dating on the frontier. Because of these handicaps organized 
bands of ruffians were almost as troublesome to border commu- 
nities as were the hostile Indians; and they were even more of a 
problem to federal officers in the territory because of their 
forays on the property of the reservation tribes as well as 
the white settlements in Kansas and Texas. One observer who in 
1873 wrote on conditions along the boundary of the Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas stated that the existence of such an immense 
frontier, so near the newly settled districts of Texas, enabled 
rogues of all kinds to commit crimes with impunity, for, once 
over the border, a murderer or horse-thief could hide in the hills 
or in some secluded valley until his pursuers were fatigued 

11 Thomas C. Battey, A Quaker Among the Indians (Boston, 1875), 239. 
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and could then make his way out in another direction.’*? He 
further stated, however, that there were some peace officers, such 
as ‘*Red’’ Hall of Denison, who in spite of complaints of ‘‘no 
jurisdiction’’ of those who resided there, crossed the Red River 
and apprehended criminals. 

Year after year Indian agents stationed among the wild tribes 
north of the Red River complained of the activities of these rene- 
cades.* The Fort Smith New Era of February 7, 1873, related an 
incident in which a posse from the Sugar Loaf and Scullyville 
country had pursued a band of outlaws into the Indian Terri- 
tory, and succeeded in killing six of them. That such results made 
little impression on their numbers, however, is seen from an arti- 
cle in the Little Rock Daily Republican which stated that ‘‘law- 
less and reckless men who have fled from the restraints of law 
and society swarm into the Indian Territory, and adopting the 
half-nomadie, half-predatory life of the red man, become a terror 
to all decent men of every kind, and render life and property 
doubtful and insecure.’’ The same publication on November 25 
of the same year charged that murders in the territory the pre- 
ceding summer had averaged twenty per month. Lawrie Tatum, 
agent for the Comanches and Kiowas, later wrote that the great 
scourge and curse which rested heavily upon the agency Indians 
was the horse thief from Texas and Kansas."* 

The wild unsettled country of the Rio Grande was as well 
adapted to outlaw activities as that north of the Red River. 
Along this sinuous stream were found Mexican desperadoes and 
thieves as well as Anglo-Americans. When pursued by Mexican 
forces they crossed to the north bank of the river and when 
pursued by rangers they crossed back to the south side. When 
hard pressed, they scurried to this retreat from as far away as 
San Antonio. A visitor to this city in 1857 was dismayed to find 
so many criminals crowding the saloons and public dives. He 


12 King, Southern States, 178. Since settlers were not allowed to penetrate into 
this region, the desperado problem was a unique one. A majority of these renegades 
were in the Indian Territory without the permission of federal authorities, but they 
were cunning enough to stay out of the way of federal troops and agents stationed 
there. 

‘3 See Indian reports for the years of outlaw disturbances. 

't Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers and the Peace Policy of Ulysses S. Grant 

Philadelphia, 1899), 200. 
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stated that street affrays were numerous and characteristic of 
the town, and that hardly an edition of the local weekly news. 
paper came from the press which did not recount the oceur. 
rence of fights and murders. In this connection he added that 
desperadoes, when confronted with trouble, found it compara- 
tively easy to make their escape by crossing the Rio Grande." 

The activities of thieves and outlaws along the Rio Grande 
became so destructive that on May 24, 1870, the Texas legisla- 
ture passed a joint resolution calling upon Congress to take 
steps to prevent Mexico from shielding cattle thieves when 
they sought refuge there. The Mexican government became 
aroused by such charges and sent a commission to the Rio 
Grande before the American Congress could act, and started an 
investigation on both sides of the river. The commission reported 
in 1873 that depredations were carried on by American Indians 
and white outlaws for which the American government was prac- 
tically consigned to the réle of particeps criminis, since it put 
forth little effort to prevent these crimes.’ The desperate condi- 
tion of this frontier is reflected in a report of Adjutant-General 
Steele of Texas in 1877, which gave the names and descriptions 
of some five thousand men wanted in Texas, a large number of 
whom infested this area.’ 

Although the federal government did little to stamp out these 
bands of border ruffians, Texas rangers did valiant service in 
the emergency. Adjutant-General John B. Jones reported that 
this organization in 1878 had made 1001 scouts, killed twelve 
outlaws and wounded four, arrested 685 fugitives from justice, 
and had recovered 1,917 horses and eattle.’* In the succeeding 
years, until outlawry was materially reduced, they also rendered 
valuable service along the frontier. 

A few of the many bands of outlaws in western Texas during 
this period were the ‘‘Peg Leg’’ stage robbers of Menard Coun- 
ty; the ‘‘ Jesse Evans’’ band of cow thieves of Lincoln County 


15 Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New York, 1857), 158-59. 

16 Report of the Mexican Commission, 1873 (Washington, 1873). 

17 J. Frank Dobie, A Vaquero of the Brush Country (Dallas, 1929), 81. A pre- 
liminary report submitted to the House on December 10, 1872, concerning alleged 
outrages upon stock-raisers of western and northwestern Texas, placed the losses at 
$44,572,415.43. See House Exec. Docs., 43 Cong., 1 Sess., vol. XVII, no. 257, p. 3 ff. 

18 Adjutant-General of the State of Texas, Annual Report, 1880 (Austin, 1881). 
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War notoriety; the ‘‘Dick Tutts’’ gang of Travis County; the 
‘Bill Redding’’ cow and horse thieves of Llano County; the 
“Taylor’’ gang of Lampassas County ; the ‘‘King Fisher’’ band 
of border thieves of Maverick County; the ‘‘Bone Wilson’’ gang 
of Erath County; and the John Wesley Hardin and Sam Bass 
gangs of central western Texas. To attempt to classify the more 
notorious outlaws of this region would be difficult indeed. They 
were all desperate killers and thieves, and generally ruled their 
gangs by audacity and cunning. Some of them were ‘‘gentle- 
men’’ outlaws, while others were little less than brutes. All of 
them had little regard for the rights of life and property of the 
well-meaning citizens of the frontier. 

The outlaw problem of New Mexico was not quite so difficult 
of solution as were those of the Indian Territory and the Rio 
Grande. If thieves operating on the Texas settlements sought 
this region for safety, there were not so many complications 
encountered in bringing them to justice as in the other two areas 
mentioned. At best, however, the problem was difficult enough. 
Much of the territory was arid and mountainous and offered 
many hiding places for thieves. As early as 1847 Commissioner 
W. Medill of the Indian Bureau reported to Secretary of War 
W. L. Marey, that depredations on the Santa Fe trade were in 
part directed by New Mexican outlaws.”* Three years later James 
S. Calhoun, Indian Agent in New Mexico, stated that the con- 
stant and unrestricted intercourse of traders with the Indians of 
that territory was the greatest curse upon it.”° When A. B. 
Norton arrived in New Mexico in 1866 to take charge of his work 
as superintendent of Indian affairs, he found thousands of Texas 
cattle in the hands of New Mexican traders and thieves. He 
sought to stamp out illicit traffic in stolen plunder by restricting 
trade permits but without any considerable success.”* This intol- 
erable situation was brought to a climax on March 25, 1872, when 
Sergeant Wilson, with a detachment of troops from Fort Con- 


19 Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1847, Annual Report (Washington, 1847), 
744, 

20 Annie H. Abel (ed.), The Official Correspondence of James 8. Calhoun while 
Indian Agent at Santa Fe and Superintendent of Indian Affairs in New Mexico 
(Washington, 1915), 105. 

21 Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1867-1868, Annual Report, part I, p. 194. 
Norton stated that ‘‘the territory was filled with Texas cattle.’’ 
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cho, pursued a thieving band west of the post and took a Mexi. 
can lad as prisoner.*” The boy confessed that he was only one 
of a large band which had carried on its operations in Texas so 
long that a well-beaten road ran from the plains settlements to 
New Mexico. Colonel Renald S. MacKenzie with a force of more 
than three hundred men made an expedition from Fort Concho 
for the purpose of breaking up the band. The story of the Mexi- 
can lad was verified ; a well beaten road was discovered, and evi- 
dences were found along the way, which indicated that the traf- 
fic in stolen cattle and horses must have been great.** The band 
of thieves became alarmed with the approach of the expedition 
and fled, but after a few months they resumed their operations. 

The New Mexican towns were all much alike; little effort was 
made in Albuquerque, Las Vegas, and Santa Fe to banish law- 
lessness. Their saloons and gambling halls were generally filled 
with disreputable characters of all classes, and murderers so 
ganged together as to place the lives and property of law-abid- 
ing citizens in danger.** Conditions were such that cowboys, 
mule-drivers, tie-cutters, miners, ranchmen, gamblers, and all 
men generally wore their revolvers openly on the hip. ‘‘Those 
who rode about over the country added the Winchester to their 
armament, carrying it in a leather holster fastened to the saddle 
under the rider’s left leg.’’** In some of the counties of New 

22 Annual Report of General Augur, Department of Texas, 1872, (in Old Records 
Division, Adjutant-General’s Office, War Department, Washington). 

23 Tbid.; also Medical History of Fort Concho, vol. CCV, pp. 58-59. This is one of 
the many large volumes containing the medical records, transfer of troops, and gen- 
eral activities about the frontier posts. These volumes are on file in the Old Records 
Division of the Adjutant-General’s Office, War Department, Washington. 

24 There is little doubt but that liquor was the basis of much of the crime of the 
frontier. Practically all contemporary sources bear out this fact. In the ‘‘ terminus 
towns’’ most of the duels were fought in saloons, or on the streets near them. Indian 
agents at the several posts scattered along the frontier condemned the sale of liquor 
to their wards, since it stimulated them in defying federal control. One who lived 
through the troublous times has recently said: ‘‘Pros and antis may argue for ages, 
but whiskey was the cause of death or ruin to many useful citizens. The promiscuous 
use of it, whether good, bad, or indifferent, where men carried side arms, brought on 
unhappy results in many an affair.’’ See R. E. Fletcher, ‘‘ Behind the Scenes of the 
Old West,’’ in The Cattleman (Ft. Worth, Texas, 1914-), XVIII (1932), 23. 

25 Albert E. Hyde, ‘‘The Old Régime in the Southwest,’’ in Century Magazine, 
LXIII (1902), 692. The writer stated that ‘‘men knew one another by given name or 


‘nickname,’ for the most part. It was dangerous to be too curious about a man’s ante 
cedents. It was a rare thing to hear a man boast of his ancestry.’’ 
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Mexico it was difficult to find men who would assume the bur- 
dens of the office of sheriff or deputy, since they had to be men 
of iron nerve, quick on the draw, and fearless in tight places. 

Only an environment like this could have tolerated a Lincoln 
County war which developed during the late ’seventies. Legiti- 
mate ranch properties had been established in Lincoln County, 
New Mexico, after the Civil War. Adjoining these were small 
properties belonging to cattle ‘‘rustlers’’ and ‘‘brand-burners’’ 
whose owners preyed on the properties of the legitimate ranch- 
ers. Then, too, the affair was complicated still more by the rival- 
ry of large concerns in the same business. The murder of a young 
Englishman, John H. Tunstall, on February 18, 1878, precipitat- 
ed the war.*® He was one of the leaders of the firm of J. H. Tun- 
stall and Company, holding considerable ranch property in this 
county. The rival organization was the L. G. Murphy and Com- 
pany ranch, or as it came to be known later, the J. J. Dolan and 
Company. Under the names of these two organizations, gunmen, 
thieves, and wild cowboys aligned themselves; and civil war, 
which had been smouldering for months, broke forth. 

Among these desperate men one day rode a young outlaw 
who was to become notorious for his reputation as a gunman and 
killer.” William Antrim, alias William H. Bonney, or better 
known still as ‘‘ Billy the Kid,’’ was a lad only twenty-one years 
of age; yet he soon became leader of a dozen men who set out 
to run down the murderers of Tunstall, who were thought to be 
members of the Murphy faction. This was the beginning of a 
series of duels, assassinations, and occasionally pitched battles 
which terrorized the whole of western Texas and eastern New 
Mexico. ‘‘The Kid’’ had associated with him such desperate 
characters as Charles Bowdre, Tom O’Folliard, and Dave Ruda- 
baugh, all of whom died violent deaths.** In an attempt to stamp 
out the bloody feud, Governor Lew Wallace of New Mexico held 
a midnight conference with ‘‘ Billy the Kid’’ at which he threat- 
ened to use military force to end the disturbance, and duly pun- 


26M. G. Fulton (ed.), Pat F. Garrett’s Authentic Life of Billy the Kid (New 
York, 1927), 67. 

27 Ibid.; also William Raine, ‘‘Billy the Kid,’’ in Pacific Monthly (Portland, 
Oregon, 1898-1911), XX (1908), 37-45. 

28 Ibid. 
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ish all concerned with it if it were not stopped immediately, but 
nothing came of the threat and the war went on. Later, however, 
‘‘The Kid’’ was killed by Sheriff Pat Garrett and the trouble 
soon thereafter came to a close. 

’ The ‘‘terminus outlaw’’ was an interesting type of the south- 
ern plains desperado. He was so called because he generally ar- 
rived at the newly created towns at the termini of the rapidly 
building roads with the setting up of the first business struc 
tures.” He either erected, was financially interested in, or a 
patron of the saloon, the gambling hall, the house of prostitution. 
Sometimes he was a habitue of the small, ill-smelling eating 
houses, which were occasionally an appendage of the other three. 
In such towns he found his natural element; he did not encoun- 
ter here the embarrassing restrictions of law and order with 
which he had to contend in older towns of the West. Here, too, 
with native cunning and cleverness at cards, he could take from 
the whiskey-filled cowboy his hard-earned wages.” 

With the projection of the Kansas Pacific railway across the 
Kansas prairies several of these termini towns became known as 
the resorts of outlaws. Characters such as ‘‘Long Steve,’’ ‘‘ Dad 
Smith,’’ ‘‘Rake Jake,’’ and ‘‘Tom Smith of Bear River’’ became 
the scourge of the peacefully inclined citizens of the country.” 
Indeed, a veritable reign of terror prevailed in all the new towns, 
and representatives of the law were helpless in trying to bring 
order out of chaos. In such towns might was the only law, and if 
occasionally a marshal was found, like William Hickok, the 
original ‘‘Wild Bill,’’ who could rule an Abilene in its rudest 
period, it was because he was quicker with the revolver and 
more daring than the roisterers themselves. 

The first of these towns to gain notoriety was Abilene, which 
became a cattle shipping point in 1867 as a result of the adver- 
tising work of Joseph G. McCoy. Soon after the arrival of the 
Texas herds, it became a boisterous town, and for several years 


29 An interesting discussion of the ‘‘terminus outlaw’’ is found in King, The 
Great South, 205-207. 

80L. C. Bradford, ‘‘ Among the Cowboys,’’ in Lippincott’s Magazine (Philadel- 
phia, 1868-85), XXVIII (1881), 566, et seq. 

81 J. H. Beadle, Western Wilds, and the Men Who Redeem Them (Cincinnati, 
1878), 213. 
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retained the unenviable reputation of being the ‘‘wickedest town 
in the West.’’ It was soon equalled, however, if not surpassed, 
by Dodge City which appropriated the title by 1873; and, when 
the gold fields of Colorado were more and more thronged by new 
arrivals, such a title passed from the state and became the prop- 
erty of Leadville and Deadwood.” 

Dodge City was laid out in July, 1872, under the supervision 
of A. A. Robinson, chief engineer of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe railway. This town, too, was a cattle shipping point; 
and, as stated, drew the same classes of immigrants as had 
previously gone to Abilene. R. M. Wright, one of its first sub- 
stantial citizens, thus characterizes the reign of outlawry: ‘‘We 
were entirely without law and order, and our nearest point of 
justice was Hays City, ninety-five miles northeast of Dodge 
City. Here we had to go to settle our differences, but take it from 
me, most of those differences were settled by rifle or six-shooter 
on the spot.’’ * 

Still another of these lawless towns was Ellsworth. An ob- 
server who visited this place in October, 1867, stated that J. H. 
Runkle, prosecuting attorney, informed him that for ninety- 
three days prior to that time, a homicide had been committed in 
the town or vicinity every day. He stated that it was the usual 
morning salutation by guests of the local hotel to ask, ‘‘Shall 
we have a man for breakfast?’’ and it was generally found that 
some one had answered the question affirmatively during the 
previous night.** ‘‘A short life and a merry one,’’ seemed to have 
been the motto of the roisterer; and, although his life was some- 
times short enough, its merriment must remain a matter of 
doubt. 

Much has been said and written about the rowdyism of the 
Texas cowboy in these northern cattle towns, which in part is 
true, but this may be said in his favor: the average cowboy was 
by no means an outlaw, and should not be classified with such 
desperate characters as those previously mentioned. His pro- 

82 Harger, loc. cit., 733, 736. 

33 R. M. Wright, Dodge City the Cowboy Capital (n. p., n. d.), 10. 

** Beadle, op. cit. Interesting newspaper comments on the turbulence of frontier 


society in this area are found in Topeka Star Record, July 22, 1874; Topeka 
Commonwealth, July 1, 1875, also July 8, 9, 11, 13, and 30. 
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fession dictated for him a wild, rough life. Usually clad in the 
soiled and dusty jeans of the trail, for weeks in succession with. 
out using water to make his appearance more presentable, and 
unshaven and unshorn, he generally appeared a worse character 
than he really was. Then, too, his reputation was not enhanced 
when he gave free rein to his exuberant spirits, by taking some 
quiet Kansas village by storm, setting the local laws at defiance. 
and compelling the authorities to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of his native state. The Kansas cattle towns catered to their 
worst passions by providing saloons, dance halls, and gambling 
dens as centers of amusement. 

In reading early accounts of frontier conditions it is easy for 
the research student to be led into error. Sometimes a noisy 
minority is mistaken for a majority. The ‘‘scandal monger”’ was 
as much in evidence during the frontier period as he is today, 
and his lurid accounts of outlawry and crime must be carefully 
sifted in order to arrive at the facts. That outlawry existed in 
the southern plains region during its entire frontier era cannot 
be doubted; and that it was difficult to bring law and order out 
of the general chaos which existed cannot be successfully con- 
tradicted; but to conclude that a majority of the inhabitants of 
this area were willful violators of law would be to hit wide of 
the mark. Indeed, a large majority of the people were law-abid- 
ing, and sought to regulate their social order in such a way as 
best to conserve their common interests. In communities where 
they could not depend on law courts and peace officers to protect 
their interests they organized secret bodies known as vigilance 
committees. Sometimes much blood was spilled by murderers 
and the rights of peaceful citizens were flagrantly trampled upon 
by evil-doers before public sentiment could be aroused to the 
point of creating such organizations, but necessity in such emer- 
gencies was ‘‘the mother of invention.’’ Stern-faced, resolute 
citizens finally decided to rid themselves of outlaws and thieves, 
by means of their vigilance committees. These secret bodies were 
an ever present source of terror to the evil-doers. Grim justice 
was meted out; * horse thieves, cattle thieves, swindlers, prosti- 

35 An observer of the southern plains in the days when the country had but re 


cently been cleared of outlaws, wrote: ‘‘ Theoretically mob law is utterly reckless in 
its operations, but an examination of the work of the illegitimate tribunals of the far 
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tutes, and murderers were all alike driven from the country, 
treated to the hangman’s noose,” or shot. The procedure of this 
-elf-constituted * tribunal was raw and harsh but it undoubtedly 
had beneficial results — the ranks of the disreputable characters 
were appreciably thinned. 

Kansas was the first of the southern plains states to use vigi- 

lance committees extensively. Ten days after the opening of 
Kansas Territory, on June 10, 1854, a band of Missourians met 
on the Kansas side of the boundary, in Salt Creek Valley, three 
miles from Fort Leavenworth, and organized the Squatters 
Claim Association. The members of this organization agreed to 
recognize slavery already existing in the territory, declared that 
they would afford no protection to abolitionists as settlers of 
Kansas, and gave their approval to the creation of a vigilance 
committee to consist of thirteen members which should have for 
its purpose the protection of their common rights.** A short time 
after its organization, William Phillips, a free state lawyer, was 
tarred, feathered, and ridden on a rail when he refused to leave 
town as he had been ordered to do. Up until the outbreak of the 
Civil War numerous similar bodies came into existence, some 
to fight the cause of pro-slavery, some the free state movement, 
and some to put down outlawry wide-spread throughout the 
state. Colonel James Montgomery’s ‘‘Self-Protective Associa- 
tion’’ in Linn County, organized in 1857; * and the Council City 
organization which became very active in the spring and summer 
of 1858 were evidences of this fact.“ 
West shows no more apparent injustice, no greater percentage of mistakes, than an 
equal term of the judge and jury administered criminal law, of older communities.’’ 
See Charles Michelson, ‘‘The Vigilance of the West,’’ in Munsey’s Magazine, XXV 
1901), 212. 

° The editor of the Topeka Commonwealth, July 14, 1875, wrote: ‘‘ The Arkansas 
valley is infested with a bold gang of horse thieves. A vigilance committee has been 
rganized at Dodge City, and it would not be surprising if some of the telegraph poles 
were found ornamented some of these days.’’ 

‘7 The San Francisco vigilance committee was sanctioned by the governor of the 
state. Many committees organized throughout the Southwest were permanent or- 
ganizations with elected officials, and stated meetings; but in a majority of the cases, 
they came to life as exigencies demanded. 

* George W. Martin, ‘‘The First Two Years of Kansas,’’ in Kansas State His- 
torical Society, Collections (Topeka, 1875-), X (1907-1908), 126, 131. 

***Colonel Montgomery and His Letters,’’ in ibid., XIII (1913-14), 260. 


“Stephen J. Spear, ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Early Settlement of Dragoon Creek, 
Wabaunsee County,’’ in ibid., 353. 
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The period of the Civil War was one of desperate peril to the 
frontiersmen in western Kansas.“ One of the early settlers of 
the state affirmed that ‘‘in the scope of country included in the 
border counties of Missouri and westward to the Rocky Moun. 
tains, ... the devil was surely loose and getting in his work.” « 
In the town of Manhattan desperadoes became so bold and active 
that the lives and property of its citizens were seriously imper- 
iled. It was at this crisis that James Humphrey, editor of the 
Eapress, succeeded in arousing public sentiment to such an ex. 
tent that a vigilance committee was formed. The band of out- 
laws was scattered by an early morning raid which resulted in 
the killing of one and the arrest of fifteen, the leaders of whom 
were later executed by order of the vigilantes.** About the same 
time an outlaw by the name of Edwards was put to death by a 
vigilance committee at Topeka which had been active for several 
months.** These determined attempts, however, made little im- 
pression on outlawry in general along the frontier of the state. 

There are numerous evidences which tend to prove that the 
work of vigilance committees in Kansas after the Civil War was 
much more effective than during the period of the struggle. This 
state did not encounter the complicated reconstruction problems 
which confronted Arkansas and Texas,** for this reason 
more effective organizations were possible. Vigilantes hanged 
‘‘Dad Smith’’; notorious ‘‘Long Steve’’ met a similar fate; and 
‘‘Rake Jake’’ and two of his companions were surrounded in a 
cabin on the prairies of western Kansas and slain by the vigi- 
lantes.* 

From 1870 to 1885 Texas newspapers often carried accounts 

41 A missionary in this area during this troublesome period stated that he had 
frequently ‘‘ridden out on horseback in the night to meet an engagement or answer 
a call, holding the reins in one hand and a drawn pistol in the other, peering into the 
darkness, not knowing what was before me.’’ Rev. Hiram Stone, ‘‘Memoirs of 4 
Pioneer Missionary and Chaplain in the United States Army,’’ in ibid., 342. 

42 George W. Martin, ‘‘The Life and Services of James Humphrey,’’ in ébid., 282. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Louis C. Laurent, ‘‘ Reminiscences by the Son of a French Pioneer,’’ in ibid., 
366-67. 

45 Charles W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (New York, 1910), and T. &. 
Staple, Reconstruction in Arkansas, 1862-1874 (New York, 1923), portray well the 


reconstruction problems encountered in these two states. 
46 Beadle, op. cit. 
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of the activities of these secret bands. The editor of the Denison 
Daily News on January 14, 1874, captioned one of his first page 
articles, ‘‘A Horse Thief Lynched:—and Another in Tow!’’ 
Then on March 23 of the same year he headed another, ‘‘A Horse 
Stolen — The Thief Caught—a Battle — Death — An Escape 
—and Probably a Neck or Two Stretched.’’ Early risers at Old 
Fort Griffin during this same period more than once had occular 
proof of the grim effectiveness of the work done by the vigilantes 
there by seeing bodies of desperadoes hanging from the limbs 
of pecan trees on the banks of the Clear Fork of the Brazos with 
placards appended thereto bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Horse Thief 
No. 1,’’ no. 2, ete.*? All over the state wherever criminals congre- 
vated similar bands were organized, which drove evil-doers to 
more remote places. 

Many times the vigilantes struck without warning when the 
crime merited such action, but occasionally criminals were 
warned to leave the community. The annual report of Adjutant- 
General F. L. Britton of Texas for 1873 carried a copy of a 
letter which is curiously interesting in this connection. It read: 


Warning to Thieves in Hill County 
(Here giving names of four men) 

We give you choice between two things: you can take which you 
please. Many of your companions in thieving have gone to another 
country. The ropes and six-shooter balls are also prepared for you by 
the same one. If you wish to preserve your lives, leave this country 
in thirty days. Get clear away. If either one of you are found in this 


‘7 The Denison Daily News, June 4, 1876, gave an account of the hanging of two 
horse-thieves, Floyd and Henderson; the Dallas Daily Herald, April 23, 1876, also 
narrates the execution of a horse-thief by the name of McBride. In both instances 
vigilantes were responsible for the carrying out of the death decrees. In relation to 
the execution of McBride, the writer states: ‘‘A pick and shovel may be seen under- 
neath the rotting body, a silent hint, I presume, to the sympathetic spectator to cut 
down, if he wishes, and inter the blackened and hideous corpse above.’’ He also wrote 
that a band of horse-thieves headed by a young man named Watson, was captured 


by the vigilantes, but that their fate remained a mystery to the people of this wild 
town. 


As to his opinion of the vigilantes the writer says: ‘‘A vigilance committee is 
now astonishing the authorities, both military and civil, by the off-hand way it does 
business, Already several suspicious characters have been ordered to leave or fare 
worse. The characters aforesaid have taken the hint from their unknown admonishers 


and cleared out. So far, so good, and as long as the committee cleans out and strings 
r) +} 


ie right party or parties, it has the well wishes of every lover of tranquility.’’ 
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country after the fifteenth of April, you will meet with the same fat. 

that (here giving names of two reputed outlaws), and others haye 

met with. 
Yours respectfully 
Death to Thieves. 

Still other instances of the work of the vigilantes in the south. 
ern plains area could be given to show that the movement was 
fairly general. It differed considerably from the modern mob 
movement in that it was directed primarily against criminality 
in general and not a criminal in particular. It was also generally 
in evidence where courts of justice, created by federal or state 
law, did not operate, and was carried on by the most substantial 
citizens of the community. It was gradually abandoned with the 
establishment of law and order, or degenerated into mob action, 
which came to be discredited in the eyes of the progressive citi- 
zenship of the country. The vigilantes unquestionably served the 
frontier well in ridding it of desperado control. They bridged the 
gap between the lawless frontier and the orderly communities 
which came later. As one would expect in the creation of so many 
bodies of this kind, oceasionally irregularities and injustices oe- 
curred, but on the whole their work hastened the coming of law 
and order. 

The most of the southern plains area passed its worst stage 
of outlaw activity by 1885. Stabilization of the frontier had 
brought into the region a more substantial class of people. One 
writer in 1904, stated: ‘*There is less drinking of bad whiskey, 
and less attention to the fascinations of the gaming-table.’’“ 
Another observer in 1886 was impressed with the fact that deeds 
of violence were then few and that the general ‘‘morale of the 
entire range and ranch cattle business of the United States now 
compares favorably with that of other large enterprizes.’’ “ 


48 Arthur Chapman, ‘‘ The Cowboy of Today,’’ in World’s Work (New York, 1900- 
32), VIII (1904), 5278; J. Ambulo, ‘‘ The Cattle on a Thousand Hills,’’ in Overland 
Monthly (San Francisco, 1875-), IX (1887), 226, makes about the same statement. 


49 Joseph Nimmo Jr., ‘‘The American Cow-Boy,’’ in Harpers Magazine, LXXII1 
(1886), 884. 











THE LURE OF PIONEERING IN HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 


By Russe. J. Fereuson 


Edueation, however it may be defined, in its broader sense has 
at least three great purposes. In the first place, it is charged with 
the task of preserving, as nearly intact as possible, that great 
storehouse of knowledge gleaned from the past. Every fact, 
principle, law, truth, or thought discovered and established by 
the masters of thought and science from earliest times down to 
Einstein must be guarded, lest education fail of its purpose in 
this particular. 

Education, moreover, must not only preserve the knowledge 
gleaned in past ages, but must add to that knowledge, modify, 
interpret, and relate it to present day society. In other words, 
education must make useful the great accumulation of informa- 
tion and thought. An excellent illustration of this may be found 
in the account of an experience of an English army surgeon 
related by Provost J. H. Penniman of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This surgeon had studied Greek architecture very care- 
fully during his period of service in Greece. Many years later, 
in an out of the way place in England, he chanced to stumble over 
an unusual stone. It attracted his attention and because of his 
knowledge of the Greek Parthenon, he suspected that the stone 
was a missing part of that building, which, upon further investi- 
gation, proved correct. Thus the surgeon’s knowledge of the 
past made his understanding of the present more intelligent. 

The third great purpose of education, probably the greatest 
for the individual, is that of taking one through the large field of 
established facts and placing him on the frontier. In a sense it 
makes a student a true pioneer. After mastering a great number 
of facts in a given field, the research worker, who expects to go 
further, must go on alone, pioneering on the intellectual frontier. 
No longer does he rely upon a teacher who serves as a guide. 
The teacher’s task is completed when he has led the student 
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through the maze of known facts; pointed out the short cuts, the 
well marked trails, the pitfalls, and the dangers; and when he 
has taught the student to read the signs of the trail correctly 
and to use efficiently the necessary tools, equipment, and de. 
vices. At the frontier the teacher leaves the students to the test 
of his own resources, and it is then that he discovers whether he 
is to become a trail-blazer or a trailer of trails. 

The research student, then, is an intellectual pioneer, one who 
carries forward the intellectual frontier, and may, therefore, be 
pertinently compared to those Americans who pushed back the 
wilderness. Undoubtedly students could with benefit examine, 
ascertain, and emulate or, at least, imitate some of the more 
desirable dominant traits of the successful, industrious pioneers, 

Those men whom Theodore Roosevelt described so poetically 
as the ‘‘Men of the Western Waters’’ present a typical case for 
the enumeration and consideration of the more admirable char- 
acteristics of the pioneers. Loading their meagre belongings and 
their large families in wagons and ox carts, they left the tide- 
water and piedmont sections, sought the gaps in the mountains, 
and crossed into the beautiful valleys of the rivers that flowed 
toward the West. The journey was devious, difficult, and dan- 
gerous. An unerring accuracy in reading the signs of the trail 
was indispensible. Often their lives depended upon the correct 
and accurate interpretation of apparently insignificant phenom- 
ena. At times the trail grew dim or was lost completely. On such 
occasions only a full knowledge of wood craft and its intricacies 
enabled them to follow the course. They were leaving a compara- 
tively hard life for a harder one; yet most of them were hopeful 
and some even bouyant, for they were going to a ‘‘promised 
land’’ even though that ‘‘promised land’’ was filled with hard- 
ships and dangers. They found a wilderness to be conquered; a 
wilderness full of trees which they felled with long, tedious, tire- 
some labor; a wilderness which concealed hostile Indians ready 
to defend their hunting grounds and both anxious and proud to 
dangle white scalps from their belts. They found sickness, hard- 
ships, dangers, and loneliness. But they found also romance, 
freedom, and fertile virgin soil awaiting the hand of the tiller 
and willing to yield up, even if somewhat reluctantly, its wealth. 
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Unafraid and with strong hearts they plunged into the wilder- 
ness. The account of their success in conquering it comprises 
one of the most fascinating chapters of American history. Theirs 
was a gigantic task and without some stern fundamental traits, 
they never could have pushed forward the frontiers. 

Naturally, one wonders what traits motivated those men and 
women to leave their established homes, however humble, and 
plunge into the wilderness of uncertainty, hardships, privation, 
and danger. A knowledge and understanding of such motivation 
is necessary in stimulating the initial step in any pioneering 
movement. What caused those men to go into unexplored regions 
at great risks? 

Daniel Boone made a journey into the Blue Grass region and 
returned with tales of its beauty, of the fertility of its soil, and 
of its promise. His reports played upon two apparently inherent 
traits of human beings. First of all, his stories aroused curiosity, 
a curiosity which had never been satisfied. Secondly, his ac- 
counts engendered in the leaders those almost synonymous char- 
acteristics of youth, hope, bouyancy, and love of adventure. The 
alluring picture of a land of plenty and promise further stim- 
ulated them and tended to minimize the attending trials and 
difficulties. Thus, with undying curiosity, uplifted by hope and 
the idea of economic gain, they began their trek to new homes. 

But above all, curiosity is one of the dominant features of the 
intellectual pioneer. Without it, he never attempts to go beyond 
the frontier. Important as it is, it is an attribute difficult to 
analyze or engender. A desire to know is the true approach to 
any research problem and fortunate is the student who has a 
generous supply of it. Rare indeed is the teacher who has the 
deft and delicate touch necessary to encourage it. As soon as 
curiosity wanes, interest lags and research ceases. If one be- 
comes dogmatic rather than curious about a subject, there is 
danger that the complacency of his attitude may prevent him 
from ascertaining the truth. Two types of students may become 
dogmatic, the one who trustingly reaches a conclusion and halts 
and the other who is skeptical of all conclusions. In either case 
curiosity is thwarted because the one knows his conclusion is 
true, the other knows that all conclusions are wrong, and each 
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ceases to investigate. The one may be just as unscientific as the 
other. A famous philosopher in centuries past advanced the 
premise, ‘‘I think, therefore I am.’’ An academic skeptic re. 
cently laid down this premise for the scholar, ‘‘I doubt, therefore 
I am.’’ Probably a better premise for the research student would 
be, ‘‘I am curious, therefore I am.’’ Curiosity is the motive of 
the pioneer in learning. To be sure, it may be enhanced by hope, 
buoyancy, and the love of adventure, but taken together they 
form a happy combination which stimulates the pioneers of 
learning to enter unexplored realms. 

Closely allied to curiosity and following in logical sequence 
are the attributes of imagination and vision. Admittedly, the 
great rank and file of pioneers were unlettered and uncultivated. 
Their range of dramatic, artistic, or literary imagination was 
limited, but they had a practical vision of what their ultimate 
goal was to be. They looked into the future. They planted the 
grain in the spring and expected to reap the harvest in the fall. 
They had a rather definite vision of their future home, a cabin 
surrounded by fields of corn, wheat, and cane. Their definite goal, 
held constantly in mind, may not have made their tedious task 
lighter — there was no less work — but it did serve to spur them 
on to complete the task. 

This same characteristic of imagination is essential to the 
student. It enables him to construct mentally his finished pro- 
duct. He may find it necessary to change the details or perhaps 
even the completed work. But his anticipation of the finished 
work spurs him on and renders the tedious and frequently un- 
desirable labor less irksome. To procrastinate is easy if the 
student is not constantly confronted by the picture of his ulti- 
mate goal. Furthermore, imagination helps him to visualize the 
relationship between the details and the finished product. A 
student who has no vision of what he is attempting flounders and 
fails to make real progress. 

Imagination had another significance for the pioneers. It 
played an important part in leading them into unexplored and 
unsuspected realms. Many of them, as they followed the beaten 
trails toward the West, discovered evidences of fertile valleys to 
the right or to the left. Their intended goal may have been Ken- 
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: tucky or Tennessee but their imagination stimulated by an ap- 

) parent possibility of even greater things in store along the side 
road caused them to go off on a tangent, as it were, to the end 
that they found a more desirable site for a home. The alertness 
and richness of their imagination opened up to them something 
more valuable than their original goal. Though the majority saw 
only the well marked trail, the few who could look more deeply 
saw rich possibilities and halted along the way. Just so with the 
imaginative student. As he proceeds with his research, he fre- 
quently sees rich, unexplored pockets, which if developed may 
prove to be more valuable than his original subject. Without 
imagination he fails to see the opportunities. He sees only the 
obvious facts. He fails to read between the lines. It is quite pos- 
sible that one may be well trained mechanically to collect the 
obvious data and organize them in a clerical manner with very 
little realization of the true significance of his data. 

Finally, imagination occasionally enabled the pioneers to ex- 
tricate themselves from difficult and baffling situations. At times 
the trail grew dim; it was not well marked and apparently it had 
been lost. The pioneers found it necessary to rely on imagination 
to aid them in the difficulty. They surveyed their surroundings. 
There was no visible outlet. Perhaps an unfamiliar and unex- 
plored range of mountains or a wilderness confronted them, a 
stream flowed here, the vegetation and the shrubs had a peculiar 
nature. They pondered upon the contour of the land. What lay 
beyond? Their imagination told them that in all probability they 
would find the trail at a particular point beyond the mountains. 
They pressed on blindly with only faith and a mentally con- 
structed picture of the situation to aid them. Often they were 
correct and except for their blind faith and imagination would 
have been forced to turn back. 

So it is with the research student. He occasionally reaches a 
point where the trail is lost. He may be working on the biogra- 
phy of a man. He knows that the trail is there but he has lost it 
for the time being. He can find no letter, no record, no book that 
gives him a lead, yet there ought to be one somewhere. The 
student with imagination in such a situation attempts to recon- 
struct the trail mentally, that is, he forms an hypothesis. To 
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whom would his subject have been writing at that particular 
time? Who were his friends? Perhaps their diaries would give g 
lead. Where was he or what was he doing? The newspapers jn 
the vicinity may have recorded something of his activities. Fre. 
quently the student’s imagination tells him that his subject prob- 
ably did a certain thing and upon investigation he discovers , 
lead which causes the difficulty to disappear. Through the use 
of imagination and vision, then, the intellectual pioneer may 
construct a mental picture of his completed work or goal, visual- 
ize and realize valuable by-products which may become more 
important than the original aim, and, finally, rediscover the 
lost path. 

It should not be inferred or implied, however, that imagina- 
tion, valuable as it was, replaced training, aptitude, or skill in 
pioneering. In following the trail, as in all phases of pioneering, 
an unerring accuracy of reading the signs aright was indispen- 
sible. This latter ability not only kept the pioneer upon the trail 
but permitted him to forsee and avoid danger. The intellectual 
pioneer, likewise, should pursue his work with the same accu- 
racy. Particularly is this true in the use of documents. The dis- 
covery of a document, the verification of its authenticity and 
authorship, and the determination of its content, purpose, and 
significance all require the utmost care and discrimination. Per- 
haps it is true that the research worker may, through the medium 
of imagination, place himself mentally in the position of the 
author, view the document through the eyes of the author, and 
realize its significance more clearly. Yet if he lack skill and 
training, if he does not interpret the signs correctly, he may 
develop a thesis upon incorrect or false data or reach an un- 
tenable conclusion even though he uses the correct data. Either 
result constitutes a mistake disastrous to scholarship and the 
reputation of the scholar. If the pioneers ventured upon the 
trail unable to read the signs correctly, they faced danger and 
death; if the student ventures upon the pursuit of the truth 
unable to recognize and interpret the evidence correctly, he faces 
distress and disaster. 

Curiosity, love of adventure, hope of economic gain, and 
imagination were strong factors in drawing the pioneers to the 
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frontier. Yet one thing more was necessary, a willingness to 
leave the graves of their fathers. The fondest memories of home 
and parents held them. It was hard to go, and they displayed a 
reluctant willingness to leave those graves. Even though it may 
have brought some anguish, they finally did depart. 

A similarly reluctant willingness to break with long accented 
traditions is necessary on the part of the student. In fact, it 
seems that it is sometimes easier to leave the grave of a father 
than to part with fine old traditions and ideas. But the individual 
who, in the pursuit of truth, refuses to break with established 
ideas or at least to modify them when new evidence warrants a 
modification, cannot be a true intellectual pioneer. For, his pur- 
suit of the truth will inevitably lead him to some conclusions that 
do not coincide with all those of long and honorable standing. 
If he is unwilling to have them destroyed or modified, his work 
is futile and a waste of time and energy. He lacks the proper 
mental attitude of a research student. At the other extreme, 
however, is the student who is too anxious to destroy old tradi- 
tions. He displays an apparently fiendish glee in wrecking old 
and venerable tenets. He puts himself in the rather humorous 
position of a little boy prodding the foot of a gouty old man. One 
wonders whether such a student is concerned primarily with 
the pursuit of truth or the pursuit of publicity. Neither the wor- 
shipper of traditions nor the iconoclast is the true scholar. It 
may be necessary to discard old theories or tenets but they 
should be discarded only upon reliable and sufficient evidence. 
A reluctant willingness to break with the past, therefore, ap- 
pears to be the safer attitude for the research student. 

The part which courage played in the development of the 
frontier is well known. Men who lacked courage never became 
pioneers. Those who went into the wilderness had the fortitude 
to face almost insurmountable obstacles. They fought the In- 
dians; they faced hard winters; they were subjected to disease 
and privation and survived, not without scars, but for the most 
part with courage unabated. 

The problems and difficulties of the intellectual pioneer also 
require limitless courage. He may face handicaps, physical dis- 
abilities, or financial difficulties. For example, one of the most 
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brilliant and able historical research students in recent years aj 
the University of Chicago was totally blind. In addition to gye) 
personal handicaps, one may find academic tasks heavy. It may 
become necessary to halt in the midst of a task and master a new 
language or a problem may arise which will require months or 
even years of unexpected work. Even after the task is completed 
one still has to face an almost hypercritical, relentless, and un. 
sympathetic historical guild with his conclusions. Frederick 
Jackson Turner in urging a graduate student to publish a cer- 
tain work once said, ‘‘You’ll have to have the courage to face 
some criticism and to take the responsibility of a few errors.”’ 

Patience, too, is a trait important alike to the pioneer and to 
the student. The wilderness was not conquered in a day. Clear. 
ing the land of trees was a gigantic as well as a tedious task. 
Ditching the land was a long process. It sometimes required 
years to hew a home and plantation out of the wilderness. The 
student proceeds in the same patient way. Time should be no 
object; he should never hurry. An outstanding example is to be 
found in Samuel R. Gardiner, the well known English historian 
who wrote the monumental eighteen volume work on the early 
Stuart and Cromwellian period. Much of that work was done 
during the period when his sight was so poor that he could write 
only twenty lines a day and its completion was accomplished by 
writing on a specially constructed board with parallel wires 
between which he moved his pen. The true student is obsessed 
with the idea of doing his work completely and perfectly. Furth- 
ermore, he must have the patience to attack his problem from 
various angles even though he feels reasonably sure that his 
conclusion will eventually be the same from whatever angle he 
proceeds. 

Closely allied with the characteristic of patience is that ol 
tirelessness. Just as the pioneer labored long hours, so must the 
student. The pioneers’ hardihood is traditional. The student 
should cultivate such zeal and should be just as assiduous in his 
labor as was the pioneer. A great number, perhaps the majority 
of good books, are written in the small hours of the morning. The 
task may require constant driving for days, weeks, or evel 
years, with little cessation. 
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Finally, pioneers were men of independence. First, they were 
self-sufficient or self reliant and, secondly, they resented inter- 
ference. They built their homes and furniture; they produced 
nearly all their food and could supply all of it if necessary ; they 
relied on their own guns in defense; and they rendered medical 
and surgical aid to each other in their crude way. Self-sufficiency 
usually leads to an independence of spirit that resents inter- 
ference. Such was the case of the men on the frontiers. They 
were impatient with governmental interference. They were often 
unaware of any particular aid rendered by the government and, 
when the government attempted to impress itself upon them, 
they grew resentful and on occasions rebellious. The intellectual 
pioneer parallels the man of the frontier in the matter of inde- 
pendence. Only the self-sufficient, independent-thinking student 
becomes a true ‘‘researcher.’’ And when he has reached his con- 
clusions he resents external pressure brought to bear upon him 
to recant, modify, or suppress them. This may be a partial ex- 
planation of the fact that college and university teachers are 
often individualistic and uncodperative. Perhaps some of them 
are merely non-conformists because they wish to create the 
impression of scholarly independence —that independence 
which is one of the indispensible traits of a student. 

The results of the two kinds of pioneering offer corresponding 
parallels. That the frontier was a leveller is seen from the way 
in which the wilderness destroyed traditions and conventions. 
There was no nobility on the frontier. There, a man was a man 
‘for a’ that.’’? Birth, wealth, position, or previous condition of 
servitude did not affect the social status of pioneers. They were 
respected for what they could do, for their ability to use the gun, 
the axe, and the hoe. If there was an aristocracy of the frontier 
it was comprised of the Boones, the Gists, and the Zanes. Like- 
wise among scholars, a man is respected for what he does. Birth 
and social position count for little. They may facilitate his con- 
ditions for working, but the historical guild, as a rule, recognizes 
only his work. 

In addition to democratizing men, the frontier seemed to dis- 
illusion them. They faced hard tasks; there was no luxury, no 
sham; there was no one to fool except themselves. Conventions 
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and traditions broke down. Men even tended toward the prim. 
itive, as when Andrew Jackson’s soldiers are recorded as having 
scalped the Indian women and children after the battle of Horse. 
shoe Bend. The same comparable results often appear in the 
student. He sees facts as they are, accepts them, readjusts his 
views accordingly. He may grow pessimistic for a time but he 
makes greater progress eventually by accepting the new facts. 
At times he may become almost primitive or brutal in demolish- 
ing old traditions. 

To the pioneers came freedom. They came and went as they 
pleased. They were as free as the air of the mountains or of the 
plains. They recognized no master. So also, the scholar throws 
off the shackles of convention. He, too, is a freelance in the realm 
of thought. At least in theory, he submits his neck to no man’s 
yoke. The ability to think independently is in some respects the 
most valuable return obtained by the individual from his intel- 
lectual pioneering. 

Finally, while the life of the pioneers was hard, it was not 
without its thrills. There was danger; there was conflict; but 
there was romance and eventual success. The student who fol- 
lows his subject encounters comparable hardships, conflicts, and 
trials, but he, too, often finds romance and success. His rewards 
are not found in economic gain, unfortunately his financial com. 
pensation often proves far from adequate. Happily he prefers 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has made a real contribution 
to the aggregate of cultural and intellectual achievement. 

In the realm of intellectual pioneering, then, the challenge of 
historical research calls forth the cardinal traits revealed by the 
pioneers in the American wilderness: curiosity, love of adven- 
ture, imagination and vision, and unerring accuracy in reading 
the signs of the trail aright, a reluctant willingness to break with 
the traditions of the past, courage, tirelessness, patience, and 
independence. The ultimate rewards of historical scholarship, 
on the other hand, are to be found in the resulting democratiza- 
tion, disillusionment, freedom, romance, and the exhilaration of 
success that come to the intellectual pioneer. 
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Justice CAMPBELL AND THE Drep Scorr Decision 
By E. I. McCormac 


As soon as the Dred Scott decision was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court in March, 1857, it was said by many, especially by 
Republicans, to be a political decision designedly in favor of 
the slave power. The principal reason for this charge was that 
the Court, instead of confining its decision to the legal points 
which had been appealed to it for consideration, handed down 
an opinion on other questions, and especially on the constitu- 
tionality of the Missouri Compromise Law which had been re- 
pealed by the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. 

In his ‘‘house divided against itself’’ speech of 1858, Abraham 
Lincoln attempted to prove, by circumstantial evidence, that 
Douglas, Pieree, Taney, and Buchanan had conspired ‘‘to per- 
petuate and nationalize’’ the institution of slavery.’ Since that 
time various books and articles have analyzed the decision, 
either to commend or to criticize the alleged obiter dicta of the 
Court. 

In a paper read before the American Historical Association in 
1928, Professor Frank H. Hodder gives an interesting history of 
events which led to the decision and a clear statement of the rea- 
sons which caused a majority of the Court to pass judgment con- 
cerning the power of Congress to exclude slavery from terri- 
tories. He produces evidence to show that the issue was forced 
by Justice McLean, a Republican from Ohio and Justice Curtis, 
a Whig from Massachusetts. A majority of the judges had 
agreed to render a decision which would merely deny Dred 
Scott’s right to bring a suit in a federal court; but at this point, 
McLean and Curtis let it be known that they would submit dis- 


1 John G. Nieolay and John Hay, Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (New 
York, 1905), IIT, 10, 187. 

? Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case,’’ in MIssissIPr1 VaL- 
LEY Historical Review, XVI (1929), 3-22. 
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senting opinions covering the territorial question. On hearing 
this, the southern judges prevailed upon Chief Justice Taney 
to prepare an opinion which would cover all questions involved, 
Professor Hodder believes that both McLean and Curtis, jy 
taking this action, were governed mainly, if not wholly, by po- 
litical motives ; and he produces evidence to show that Curtis, in 
his dissenting opinion, expounds doctrines which were directly 
counter to those which he had held as lawyer and judge. 

The purpose of the present article is to supplement Professor 
Hodder’s paper by pointing out that another member of the 
Court, Justice Campbell of Alabama, likewise executed a ‘‘right 
about face’’ when he prepared his opinion in the Dred Scott case. 

Justice Campbell concurred in the main decision rendered by 
Chief Justice Taney, but he also submitted a separate opinion. 
Historical interest is confined to his remarks concerning the 
power of Congress to prohibit slavery from the territories, or 
rather, his denial that such a power existed. 

In his separate opinion, Justice Campbell declared it to be ‘‘a 
settled doctrine of this court’’ that the federal government can 
exercise no power over slavery in the states. He then stated: 





The power of Congress to adopt the section of the act above cited 
[the Missouri Compromise Act] must therefore depend upon some con- 
dition of the Territories which distinguishes them from States, and 
subjects them to a control more extended. The third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution is referred to as the only and all- 
sufficient grant to support this claim. It is that . . . ‘‘Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.”’ 


It is conceded, he said, that Congress may provide for the sale 
of lands and for organizing territorial governments: 


But the recognition of a plenary power in Congress to dispose of the 
public domain, or to organize a Government over it, does not imply a 
corresponding authority to determine the internal polity, or to adjust 
the domestic relations, or the persons who may lawfully inhabit the 
territory in which it is situated. 


In the British empire vacant lands belong to the crown and the 
I g 
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veneral government has power to regulate them, but the Amer- 
iean theory is the opposite: 

These sovereign and independent states, being united as a Confed- 
eration, by various public acts of cession, became jointly interested in 
territory, and concerned to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting it. It is a conclusion not open to discussion in 
this court, ‘‘that there was no territory within the (original) United 
States, that was claimed by them in any other right than that of some 
of the confederate States.’’ (Harcourt v. Gaillord, 12 Wh., 523). 


States ceded lands to the United States and Congress provided 
for territorial governments, etc., but ‘‘Neither in the deeds of 
cession of the States, nor in this compact, was a sovereign power 
for Congress to govern the territories asserted.’’ Had the clause 
in the Constitution regarding territories been intended to give 
Congress power to govern them, it would have been opposed by 
such men as Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry: 


Not a word escaped them, to warn their countrymen, that here was 
a power to threaten the landmarks of this federative Union, and with 
them the safeguards of popular and constitutional liberty; or that 
under this article there might be introduced, on our soil, a single Gov- 
ernment over a vast extent of country — a Government foreign to the 
persons over whom it might be exercised, and capable of binding those 
not represented, by statute, in all cases whatever. I find nothing to 
authorize these enormous pretensions, nothing in the expositions of 
the friends of the Constitution, nothing in the expressions of alarm 
by its opponents — expressions which have since developed as proph- 
esies. 


Consequently: ‘‘In my opinion, that clause confers no power 
upon Congress to dissolve the relations of master and slave on 
the domain of the United States, either within or without any of 
the States.’’ It followed from this reasoning, of course, that the 
Missouri Compromise Act, and all similar laws, were violations 
of the Constitution. 

It is interesting to compare Justice Campbell’s opinion in the 
Dred Seott case with a letter which he had written to Calhoun in 
March, 1848. 

A heated discussion had been precipitated in 1846 by the Wil- 
mot Proviso, the purpose of which was to exclude slavery from 
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territory that might be acquired from Mexico. The North jy 
general supported the Wilmot provision even though slavery had 
already been excluded from this territory by Mexican law. The 
South opposed the proviso, but leaders in that section were not 
agreed as to the power of Congress over slavery in territories. 
Those who believed that Congress possessed the power were in- 
clined to oppose the acquisition of the territory, because they 
believed that Congress could not be induced to repeal the Mexi- 
ean prohibition and thereby positively authorize slavery to be 
introduced. Extremists like Calhoun of South Carolina and 
Yulee of Florida advocated a new doctrine the substance of 
which was that since territories belonged to the several states, 
and not to the nation, Congress possessed no power to exclude 
slavery therefrom and that the Mexican prohibition became in 
operative as soon as the land had passed to another owner. 

On March 1, 1848, in answer to a letter from Calhoun, Camp 
bell gave the following opinions concerning the mooted ques 
tions: 


I have received your letter of the 23rd inst. together with a speech 
of Mr. Yulee of the Senate. I have read the latter carefully. I think 
Mr. Yulee establishes that the inhabitants of a territory have no right 
to determine for themselves their municipal laws or domestic institu- 
tions but are dependent upon congress or the States for them. 

I think congress has the power to organize the inhabitants of a ter- 
ritory of the U. 8S. into a body politic, and to determine in what man- 
ner they shall be governed. As incident to this power I think that Con- 
gress may decide what shall be held and . . . not be held as property. | 
think further that when territory is acquired by conquest or by treaty 
and the municipal laws in force in the territory are not changed by the 
treaty of cession or by an act of congress that they remain in force. ... 
That they do not remain in force as ‘‘temporary’’ acts or among 4 
portion of the inhabitants but they remain in force as laws to which 
all the people in the territory ceded and all that may emmigrate to it 
owe obedience. I think further that slavery is purely a municipal in- 
stitution and falls under this principle. With these opinions I hold 
Mr. Polk’s war, as likely to produce disastrous consequences to the 
Southern States. 

I have . . . opposed the lust for territorial acquisitions he has en- 
couraged. .. . and I wrote the resolutions offered by Mr. Yancey to 
the Montgomery Convention requiring the rejection of territory unless 
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the treaty or an act of Congress provided guarantees against Mexican 
and abolition legislation and laws. 

My reasons for my opinions are that slavery is an institution de- 
pendent upon the laws of the State that has adopted it. That the slave 
master can not carry his slave property to a State in which the rela- 
tion is not sanctioned. That we must produce a law or custom which 
sanctions slavery operative in the territory where the slave is or the 
relation will be at an end. That the Constitution of the United States 
does not sanction the title of a master in his slaves except in certain 
specified cases. It provides for the recapture of a fugitive — for the 
suppression of insurrections by federal authority — it allows an enum- 
eration of them for the purposes of representation and taxes —it no 
where provides that the rights of the slave-owner shall be protected 
in all the territories of the U. S. or that the master shall be free to 
carry them as slaves to those territories. If there is any such right un- 
der the Constitution it is derived from some clause, it is no where ex- 
pressed. Mr. Yulee does not derive it from any clause in the Constitu- 
tion but [holds] that it is a right reserved —a right enjoyed before 
the formation of the Constitution and not conveyed away. I do not 
think his argument well founded. His argument is: 1. That the people 
of the several States are Sovereigns of the territories. 2. That Con- 
gress is an agent or trustee and bound to hold the property for the 
common use of the people of the several States. 3. That each indi- 
vidual of each of the States may carry any article that the laws of 
the State in which he lives calls property to the territory and that he 
can hold use and enjoy it as property there — without hindrance from 
Congress or any government it may form. 

The premises do not at all uphold the conclusion. 

When you admit that Congress may form a government you con- 
cede the right to it to define what shall be property and how it may 
be enjoyed transferred or inherited. It may decide that persons shall 
or shall not be property. There is nothing about Slave property that 
I know of that takes it from the sway of legislative authority. It is 
true our State Constitutions have in many cases limited the powers of 
the legislature over them but in the absence of such limitations slaves 
fall under the influence of the legislature in the same manner as any 
other property. I have always understood that the laws of the place 
where the property is must determine the tenure by which it is 
[bound] to the holder and that no other laws were ever regarded ex- 
cept as a matter of comity and in the absence of a prohibitory law. I 
have especially understood that the relations of master and slave de- 
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pended particularly upon the municipal laws of the place where the 
slaves were. 

I think Mr. Yulee has applied to slaves principles that he would 
shrink from applying to any other species of property or to any other 
relation of persons. . .* 


While Congress has full power to exclude slavery from terri- 
tories, it is not, of course, compelled by the Constitution to ex- 
ercise its power. It may, if it wishes, do justice to the South by 
taking no action: 


Now altho these are facts I see no provision in the Constitution 
which provides against an opposite temper. Nor can I gather a legal 
right from what rests simply as a moral obligation upon Congress. If 
Congress does the people of the Southern States wrong their appeal 
must be to a higher authority — and in the last resort— we may 
overthrow the Congress. 


Since there is no hope of authorizing slavery in a cession from 
Mexico, it would be better to acquire no territory: 


I have thought over this subject for a long time and I can only say 
that were I a member of Congress I would let the war continue forever 
before I would take 697,000 [square miles] of territory which must 
be free territory — and that I would not let the war continue an hour 
with the hope of getting any territory that belongs to Mexico. 


By noting the contrast between the Court opinion and the 
earlier letter, it is not the purpose here to show that a change of 
mind is in itself reprehensible; such a change is always com- 
mendable when it results from new light which has been thrown 
on the subject under consideration. On the other hand, Judge 
Campbell was dealing with fundamental principles of constitu- 
tional law, concerning which jurists are slow and reluctant to 
alter their opinions. When he wrote the letter in 1848, Campbell 
was by no means a novice. He was already rated as one of the 
leading jurists of the South, and it was for this reason that Cal- 
houn sought his opinion. Neither was it an opinion given without 
adequate consideration, for he admitted in his letter that he had 
‘‘thought over this subject for a long time.”’ 


8’ Chauncey S. Boucher and Robert P. Brooks, Correspondence Addressed to John 


C. Calhoun, 1837-49, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1929, pp. 
430-34. 
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Unless he had experienced a genuine change of mind, it is 
likely that he expressed his real views in the letter to Calhoun 
rather than in his pronouncement in the Dred Scott case. The 
letter was written to a friend and not for publication. The later 
opinion was an official utterance embodying a doctrine much 
desired by his section of the country at a critical period. While 
the evidence available is not sufficient to warrant the assertion 
that he was wholly insincere when he prepared the Dred Scott 
opinion, it is sufficient to indicate that he, like Curtis and Me- 
Lean, was influenced to a considerable degree by political con- 
siderations. Fortunate, indeed, for Justice Campbell that Abra- 
ham Lineoln did not possess a copy of the Calhoun letter at the 
time of his famous debates with Senator Douglas in 1858! 


Some Pouiticat Aspects OF THE Drep Scott Case 
By Ricuarp R. STenBerc 


The case of Dred Scott, decided finally on March 6, 1857, only 
to become an apple of discord among the politicians, began in 
the State Cireuit Court in St. Louis County, Missouri, in July, 
1847. Suit was instituted to obtain the freedom of Scott on the 
ground of his sojourn in the free territory of Illinois and Minne- 
sota Territory —a suit begun for pecuniary and not political 
reasons.’ A verdict rendered against Scott by the Cireuit Court 
was set aside in December, 1847, and a rehearing ordered, in 
which the judge instructed the jury to bring in a verdict for 
Scott. The case was appealed to the Missouri Supreme Court, of 
three judges, where over a year’s delay occurred before the ren- 
dering of a decision. This, it seems, was done from reasons con- 
nected with the political war then in progress in Missouri be- 
tween the Benton and anti-Benton factions of the Democracy. 

It has been recognized that the case first assumed a political 
aspect at this stage, but almost nothing has been said in explan- 
ation. For this reason it is interesting to note the testimony in 
the unpublished diary of Edward Bates, noted Missouri Whig, 


' Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VAL- 
LEY HistToricaL Review, XVI (1929), 3-22, is one of the best accounts of the case. 
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and later Republican. On October 25, 1850, Justice Ryland of the 
Missouri Supreme Court informed Bates that his two colleagues, 
Napton and Birch — leading Democratic foes of Senator Benton 
— were soon to give a judicial opinion over-ruling all former deci- 
sions of the court holding slaves to be emancipated by residence 
northwest of the Ohio in virtue of the Ordinance of 1787. ‘‘They 
assume, he [Ryland] says, that Congress has no power to legis. 
late upon the subject of slavery in the Territories, and conse. 
quently, all the enactments on that subject are merely void! 
Judge Ryland expects to write a counter opinion.’’ 

The war against Senator Benton had its roots in Calhoun’s 
pro-slavery resolutions in the Senate in 1847, which Benton had 
denounced as erroneous, useless, and fire-brand ‘‘abstractions.’’ 
In 1849 the state legislature, guided by his enemies, passed 
resolutions of instruction, declaring, with Calhoun, that Con- 
gress had no power to exclude slavery from the common terri- 
tories. This was counter to precedent and to Benton’s view that 
Congress did have such power, and was meant as a challenge. 
Benton’s Democratic opponents—‘‘antis,’’ ‘‘softs,’’ or pro-slav- 
ery men — were eager to overthrow the old Senator in the elee- 

—tion in the winter of 1850, for he stood in the way of their politi- 
cal advancement and of the southern unity which Calhoun was 
striving to effect. The Whigs, though generally more favorable 
to Benton, held aloof from this internecine strife, hoping to 
divide and conquer. The election of a Whig Senator was freely 
predicted. The ‘‘antis’’ were embarrassed both by weakness and 
mortal fear of avowing the personal animus they felt for the 
great Senator. Geyer, the Whig candidate, wrote a public letter 
to lure the votes of anti-Benton, pro-slavery Democrats in which 

_he denied the power of Congress to legislate on slavery in the 
territories. This action was widely resented by staunch Whigs 
who stood for ‘‘law as it is’’ and felt that the ‘‘antis’’ were in 
no position to deserve such a concession.° 

Geyer’s move won him the support, as anticipated, of many 


2 Manuscript Diary of Edward Bates, June 3, 1846, to December 25, 1852, 
entry of October 26, 1850 (in the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis). For earlier 
decisions see E. W. R. Ewing, Legal and Historical Status of the Dred Scott Decision 
(Washington, 1909), 111 and note; 1 Mo. 725; 2 Mo. 144; 5 Peters 503. 


3 Bates’ Diary, January 11, 1851. 
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of the ‘‘soft’’? Democrats, and he gained the seat long occupied™ 
by Benton. Bates believed that the purpose of Judges Birch and 
Napton in their intended opinion was 


part and parcel of the bargain for a fusion of the Whigs and Soft 
Democrats. But, as that conspiracy failed in the Assembly and the 
country, it is most likely the heretical, politico-legal opinion will be 
suppressed. . . Those two judges supposed that the Legislature would 
settle the question politically and for the people—the Whigs being 
bribed with a Senator, and so, committed to the false doctrines — and 
the Soft Democrats left free to organize their new State Rights party, 
about the Whigs. . . nothing was left for them to do but give the 
weight of judicial authority to the bargain, and thus establish a con- 
solidated majority.* 


The Whigs were so outspokenly opprobrious of Geyer’s pledge 
to the ‘‘softs’’ that Geyer felt obliged to write further letters 
setting himself ‘‘right’’ as an undeviating Whig. The ‘‘softs’-— 
were infuriated at this ‘‘treacherous’’ abandonment and threat- 
ened to introduce resolutions in the assembly demanding the 
Senator-elect’s resignation; but the movement was abortive. 

The Dred Scott case rested on the docket until 1852 — perhaps 
as Bates intimates, because the political situation in 1850 had 
proved inauspicious for a pro-southern pronunciamento. The 
court decided against Scott by a two to one decision. And the 
majority (Napton and Birch), as is well known, merely rested 
the decision on the ground that anti-slavery laws outside of Mis- 
souri had no extra-territorial force within her borders and were 
not binding on her courts. They did not declare the Ordinance of 
1787 or the Missouri Compromise Act unconstitutional, as they 
had in 1850 intended to do. Judge Bates was thus prophetic in 
conjecturing in 1850 that ‘‘it is most likely the heretical, politico- 
legal opinion will be suppressed.’’ The Missouri court, therefore, 
fell short of publicly anticipating the decision later rendered by 
the federal Supreme Court, when the case came before it by 
appeal. In the meanwhile the territorial question was reheated 
by the Kansas-Nebraska legislation. 

When several southern men procured the introduction of the 
virtual repeal of the Missouri Compromise into the Kansas- 


4 Ibid., October 26, 1850. 
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Nebraska bill, against the better judgment of Douglas, no agree. 
ment could be reached among the Democrats on the salient legal ' 
point — except to leave it to the courts. John C. Breckinridge 
said at Frankfort, Kentucky, in December of 1859: 


Our object was, if possible, to withdraw that question from the 
Halls of Congress. . . Did we intend by it to legislate Slavery into 
Kansas and Nebraska? We denied that. . . The bill said within itself 
. . . leave the people free to form their own domestic institutions, . . 
subject only to the Constitution of the United States. That was as 
much as we could agree upon. There was a point upon which we could 
not agree. A considerable portion of the Northern Democracy held 
that Slavery was in derogation of common right, and could only exist 
by force of positive law. . . The South, generally . . . held the opposite 
view. They held that the citizens of all the States may go with what- 
ever was recognized by the Constitution as property, and enjoy it. That 
did not seem to be denied to any article of property except slaves. 
Accordingly, the bill contained the provision, that any question in 
reference to Slavery should be referred to the court of the United 
States, and the understanding was, that whatever the judicial decision 
should be, it would be binding upon all parties. . .° 


‘Thus the Dred Scott decision was only in keeping with the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska compromise; and the Republican strictures that 
the territorial-slavery question was political rather than judicial 
in nature and that the Supreme Court improperly took cogni- 
zance of it were unjust. This is not to imply, however, that the 
court was actuated originally by desire to carry out the compro- 
mise plan: it has been believed that the court was actually forced 
to go out of its way to consider the territorial question by the 


5 Horace Greeley and John F. Cleveland (comp.), A Political Text-Book for 1860 
(New York, 1860), 149. Similarly, Judah P. Benjamin said in the Senate on May 8, 
1860: ‘‘We provided in the Kansas act itself; we introduced an express clause hav 
ing for its avowed object to bring that question before the courts for decision. . . the 
question did come before the courts, and the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the decision in the Dred Scott case, has determined ... or in some way has declared 
that the Congress . . . has no power so to legislate as to destroy the rights of the 
people of the South in their slave property in the Territories.’’ Ibid., 195. Benjamin 
refers to Taney’s so-called ‘‘opinion of the court.’’ As a matter of fact, some of the 
justices who held the Missouri act unconstitutional did so on other grounds than the 
Calhounian argument. The above evidence on the compromise plan of 1854 was 
brought to the writer’s attention by Professor Charles W. Ramsdell. Further evi- 
dence is given in Dwight L. Dumond, The Secession Movement, 18€0-1861 (New 
York, 1931), 12, 13, and note. 
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insistent craving of northern Justices Curtis and McLean to air 
their views in point for personal political profit.* 

The obscure intricacy of the individual opinions given by mem- 
bers of the United States Supreme Court in 1857 has caused much 
confusion of opinion as to what the decision of the court really 
included. Most historians have held that the ‘‘decision’’ could be 
ascertained only by tabulating the several individual opinions so 
as to find on what points five or more justices agreed. This is by no 
means as easy to do as might be supposed. Thus, B. C. Steiner 
says, in tabulating, that four or perhaps five justices held that 
the plea in abatement — that is, in substance, the plea that the 
slavery prohibition in the Missouri Compromise act operated to 
free Seott — was before the court; and names Grier as the pos- 
sible fifth along with Taney, Wayne, Daniel, and Curtis. But he 
is not certain; and he diverges from the general belief in holding 
that only four justices declared the Missouri act unconstitution- 
al.’ Some other writers, however, have convinced themselves 
that five judges, or a majority, held the plea in abatement to be 
before the court, while still others state that only less than five 
held this. 

To account for this diversity of opinion it is only necessary to 
read the court opinions and try to discover on what ground some 
of the justices — notably Campbell and Grier — rested their 
judgment. There seems to be still, in short, an unsettled question, 
presuming that five justices held the Missouri act unconstitu- 
tional, as to whether such holding, on the plea in abatement, was 


6 McLean had written privately in 1855: ‘‘The Supreme Court has decided that 
slavery exists, by virtue of municipal law, and is local. The constitution gives Con- 
gress no power to institute slavery; then there can be no slavery in the territories, 
for there is no power but Congress which can legislate for the Territories.’’ McLean 
to John Teesdale, November 2, 1855, in Bernard C. Steiner, The Life of Roger 
Brooke Taney (Baltimore, 1922), 326. The free-soilers argued that slavery was recog- 
nized by the constitution only as a ‘‘social relation’’ existing by virtue of municipal 
laws varying from state to state; they held that the Constitution did not recognize 
slaves as ‘‘property,’’ for it defined a slave as a ‘‘person held in service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof’? — not under the federal Constitution and laws. 
The South argued that slavery was property antedating the federal Constitution in 
certain states and therefore, ipso facto, recognized as such by the Constitution, which 
created no property rights but protected those existing in the various states. The 
logical arguments of the two sides were based on mutually irreconcilable premises 
as to the nature of slavery and society. 

7 Steiner, op. cit., 372. 
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a part of the ‘‘decision’’ or mere obiter dictum. As a reading of 
the opinions themselves leads to uncertainty, the answer must 
be sought further in the justices’ own testimony concerning the 
intent and meaning of the opinions. Justice Campbell stated in 
1870 and 1874 that a majority of justices (McLean, Catron, Nel. 
son, Grier, and himself) had held ‘‘that there was nothing in the 
plea of abatement before the court for review.’’ * Taney’s hold. 
ing on that point was obiter dictum, in other words. 

While contemporaries, as well as the great majority of his- 
torians since, have considered it obiter dictum, there has been 
some recent dissent led by Professor Edward 8. Corwin, who 
argues that, if five justices held the plea of abatement to be 
before the court and held the Missouri act unconstitutional, it 
cannot be said that this part of the argument was any more 
obiter dictum than any other part. The argument is logical, but 
rests on the assumption that a majority of the court did hold the 
plea in abatement to be before the court. Corwin names Camp- 
bell as among the ‘‘majority’’ of five that so held. Those of 
Corwin’s persuasion disparage Campbell’s above-quoted testi- 
mony to the contrary in 1870 as the faulty reminiscence of an 
‘fold man.’’ But Campbell’s statement, hitherto solitary, and 
isolated by the intervening years, is verified by the testimony of 
Justice Catron, who wrote to Judge Samuel Treat of Missouri 
on May 31, 1857, just after the decision was rendered: 


On returning home from Frankfort yesterday, I found the 19 
How[ard] here — and the last ‘‘Union’’ has in it Chief J. Taney’s 
opinion in the Dred Seott case. The Ed. says that he will publish one 
more of the opinions of the majority, and one of the minority opinions 
Now as I openly disagreed with the Ch. J. as to whether the plea in 
abatement was in the Case: and also as to the source of power con- 





8 James B. Thayer, Cases on Constitutional Law (Cambridge, 1895), I, 493; Samuel 
Tyler, Memoir of Roger B. Taney (Baltimore, 1876), 383; 20 Wallace xi. The family 
of Justice Curtis also insisted on Campbell’s view. Benjamin R. Curtis Jr., A Mé 
moir of Benjamin Robbins Curtis (Boston, 1879), I, 195. McLean said in his opinion, 
as to the holdings of other justices on the Missouri Compromise: ‘‘ Nothing that 
has been said by them, which has not a direct bearing on the jurisdiction of the 
court, against which they decided, can be considered as authority.’’ 

® Edward 8. Corwin, ‘‘The Dred Seott Decision in the Light of Contemporary 
Legal Doctrines,’’ in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XVII (1911), 
52-69; Corwin, Doctrine of Judicial Review (Princeton, 1914), 156; Ewing, Dred 
Scott Decision, 34-49. 
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ferred by the Constitution on Congress to govern Territories, I take 
it that my opinion will hardly be allowed a place in the Union news- 
paper. You’ll see that I disavow any power in the court to deal with 
the matter in abatement; and in this position Campbell, Grier (in 
fact, Nelson, McLean & Curtis) agree, making the Chief’s opinion a 
dictum. 

It cannot stand a moment in face of the dissenting opinions on this 
point. And as to the source of power, only three originally disagreed 
with me. The Ch. J., Daniel & Campbell. Wayne came in, in the face 
of his opinion to the contrary in Cross vs. Harrison. 16 How.’® 


This seems to give final approval to the view, as expressed by 
Professor Frank H. Hodder, that ‘‘The only point decided by 
the judgment of the Court was that the status of a slave, leaving 
a slave state and subsequently returning to it, was determinable 
by the courts of that state. The case was resented, not for what 
it decided, but for what the opinions portended.’’ The people 
might well have misconceived what was done, when Taney’s 
opinion was miscalled the ‘‘opinion of the court’’ and President 
Buchanan could seriously proclaim that the court had declared 
slavery existent in Kansas ‘‘by virtue of the Constitution.’’ 

10 John Catron to Treat, May 31, 1857, Samuel Treat MSS. (in Missouri His- 
torical Society). There could be no animus behind Catron’s statement, for he was 
one of those in whose belief the Missouri act was unconstitutional and he had favored 
a declaration on the subject. On February 19 he had written President Buchanan 
that he might say in his inaugural message that the court would take cognizance of 
the territorial question: ‘‘It is due to its high and independent character to suppose 
that it will decide & settle a controversy which has so long . . . agitated the coun- 
try.’’ He advised Buchanan to urge Grier to consider the question. John Bassett 
Moore (ed.), The Works of James Buchanan (Philadelphia, 1908-11), X, 106-108. It 


was supposed a mere incidental declaration would carry weight and dignity into the 
troubled political waters! 
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The Pilgrim Fathers from a Dutch Point of View. By D. Plooij. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1932. xi + 154 pp. Illustrations, 
bibliography, and list.) 

These six lectures on the Stokes Foundation by a professor of Amster- 
dam University begin by reasserting the claim that the influence of Hol- 
land on the establishment of religious freedom and civil liberty in Amer- 
ca was greater at the beginning than that of England. It is also, and 
more reasonably, pointed out that Dutch influence has been, through the 
Reformed Church, greater than might have been expected if numerical 
strength were taken as the sole criterion. 

The literature on the Dutch claim is copiously listed in the reviewer’s 
The Coming of the White Man, and cannot be mentioned here. Recent 
scholars do not accept the claim, though one is here in the realm of the 
intangible and imponderable. It is only necessary to point out that many 
other influences were at the base of the foundations in all the colonies. 

The historical contribution in the lectures resides in the new portrayals 
of John Robinson, the Pilgrim Press, and the study of the Hugh Good- 
year Papers discovered by the author in the Leyden Archives and pho- 
tostated for New York University Library. These papers, forty-five in 
number, illustrate the persecutions endured by the fugitives, show the 
close relations between the several denominations of English in Holland, 
and disclose hitherto unknown relationships which existed between Good- 
year, Ralph Smith, Brewer, Brewster, and other leaders of the begin- 
ning of the Great Migration. They consist largely of Goodyear’s letters 
As they consist of personalia it is impossible to characterize them briefly 
beyond saying that until they are critically reviewed or edited by an Amer- 
ican historian intimately familiar with the details of the Pilgrim move- 
ment, it cannot be said that they contain material likely to modify essen- 
tially historical judgment on the episode. The volume, handsomely print- 
ed and bound, is another testimonial of a most neighborly relation be- 
tween Holland and the United States. 


University of California HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY 


Dissolution of the Virginia Company: The Failure of a Colonial Experi- 
ment. By Wesley F. Craven. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1932. viii + 350 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

The theme of this volume is that the Virginia Company was dissolved 
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in 1624 entirely because of bankruptcy of the company and bad condi- 
tions in the colony; and that political considerations had nothing to do 
with it. This negative proposition is logically difficult, if not impossible, 
to prove. In spite of a strongly presented case, one remains unconvinced 
that the king acted without political considerations. The absence of for- 
mal political charges is easily explained by the fact that an open argu- 
ment against the company because it favored popular government might 
have produced a political explosion. 

It is regrettable that the book adopts the quarrels of the Smith-Rich 
group, and is searcely fair to Sandys. He is even held incompetent for 
not diversifying the crops of Virginia —a policy in which many a col- 
onizer failed. Smith and Johnson, however, are justified in refusing to 
submit company accounts to audit, and Rich and Warwick are allowed 
a reasonable grievance because Sandys would not permit them to use 
Virginia as a base for piracy. The subsequent prosperity of the colony 
weakens the dark picture of the failure of Sandys’ policies. Many gen- 
eralizations are far more sweeping and emphatic than their support 
justifies. 

Was there not during these years a boom in tobacco that furnished 
motives for almost every actor on the scene? Were not the opponents of 
the company so well established as tobacco planters that they no longer 
needed company support? Was the opposition to tobacco at this time 
anything more than words to save the face of the king? Discussion of 
questions like these might have been more enlightening than the condon- 
ing of embezzlement and piracy. 

The author has used practically all known documents on the subject, 
and he gives a remarkably detailed presentation. This work must be used 
as a starting point by future historians, but it leaves much to be done 
before one will arrive at a true valuation of the period. 


W. R.U. C. P. G. 


The Penns of Pennsylvania and England. By Arthur Pound. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1932. xx + 349 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, and appendices. $3.50. ) 

Mr. Pound belongs to the newest school of historico-biographers, the 
one represented most widely in this country by the Adams Family. In 
the first school the subject was the man alone; then, about the beginning 
of this century some historians concluded that the man could not be un- 
derstood apart from the history with which he was surrounded, and 
the biographical-history was the result. Strachey, Maurois, and Ludwig 
introduced the method of the novel, and now comes the family as essen- 
tial to all three in this newest school. The result of the last two schools 
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is a volume of pleasurable, informing, and inspiring reading to the gen. 
eral reader; but the student often finds the line of separation betweep 
fact and fiction difficult to trace. 

The Penns of Pennsylvania and England has those characteristics, Mr, 
Pound frankly admits his dependence on secondary and tertiary author. 
ities, and some aid of Mr. Myers, the greatest authority on Penn, from 
whom the authoritative life of the great Founder is hoped for. But he has 
made William’s father, the Admiral, stand forth with great vividness, 
second only to his greater son, the Founder of the Quaker Commonwealth, 
whom he treats with sympathetic discrimination and appreciation. Sub- 
ordinate to both is Governor John Penn, a grandson of the Founder, fol- 
lowed by lesser Penns until their total disappearance. Mr. Pound’s use 
and grasp of background history in Europe is an achievement in this 
field, for writers on Pennsylvania, even the best of them, have been so 
inclined to avoid that aspect, without which neither Penn nor Pennsy)- 
vania can be understood. 

In his treatment of Pennsylvania development, however, he suffers 
from his secondary and tertiary sources, written for the most part be- 
fore the modern use of original research. For example, Penn did not fol- 
low Sidney ; indeed Penn’s attempts to draft a constitution himself — not 
in convention — broke their friendship. The constitution of 1701 was 
wrung from Penn by David Lloyd and those who were determined to 
have the liberties, or powers acquired by the revolution of 1688 — the 
possession of the power of the purse. And Penn was so alarmed at the 
probable reception of the single-chambered assembly, by the crown and 
parliament, that he tried unsuccessfully, to neutralize it after he em- 
barked for England. Penn picked Lloyd to represent the people and Lo- 
gan to represent proprietary, crown, and parliament. Only superficial 
research would give the impression that Lloyd was an ‘‘enemy’”’ of Penn. 
No one enabled Penn’s best ideas to become reality so much as David 
Lloyd, who, more than any other man, led the people in making the col- 
ony almost as much of a republic, before and after Penn died, as Can- 
ada is today. This side of Mr. Pound’s work suffered much from his sec- 
ondary and tertiary sources; and those scholars who are in search of 
these most vital movements in Pennsylvania will have to seek elsewhere. 
Nevertheless these vivid figures are of great value to any reader, and 
those who enjoy a good style will not be disappointed. 


Swarthmore, Pennsylvania Burton Atva KONKLE 
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William Penn, Quaker and Pioneer. By Bonamy Dobrée. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. x + 346 pp. Appendix, list of au- 
thorities, and illustrations. $4.00.) 

The recent celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Penn’s landing in America renders most fitting the appearance of an im- 
portant new biography of the great Quaker. The author is one of the 
most brilliant of the younger British writers, whose lives of Lord Ches- 
terfield and John Wesley have given him an enviable reputation in the 
field of biography. Mr. Dobrée subscribes to the idea that ‘‘the biogra- 
phies of great men need to be rewritten afresh for every generation.’’ 
This he believes is especially true in the case of William Penn as his 
biographers, for the most part Quakers, naturally prejudiced in his 
favor, have drawn him ‘‘with too perfect a figure.’’ ‘‘We cannot avoid 
the feeling that we are being shown too smooth a surface, too unified a 
whole.”’ 

The present biographer therefore essays the task of studying his life 
afresh and disinterestedly. It is gratifying to state that, in our judg- 
ment, the author has justified his new biography. He has given a com- 
prehensive and thorough survey of the varied activities of Penn’s life 
and an interesting study of his curiously contradictory personality. He 
makes an exceedingly valuable and judicious appraisal of Penn’s char- 
acter and accomplishments. 

The most striking feature of this work is that it emphasizes Penn’s 
career as a courtier rather than as a colonizer. While he does not neglect 
Penn’s activities as a religious leader and the founder of a colony, it is 
rather as a politician at the court of the later Stuarts, eager to promote 
toleration and other reforms in the government of England that the 
author devotes his chief attention. 

Mr. Dobrée’s thesis is that Penn loved to dramatize himself, that al- 
though perfectly sincere he courted the limelight and had ‘‘a passion 
for seeing things straightened out.’’ He attempted to play the rdéle of 
the chief adviser to James II, and arbiter between the king and the dis- 
senters. ‘‘Penn was gulled,’’ as James was merely using him as ‘‘a 
stalking horse.’’ ‘‘ Polities,’’ writes Dobrée, ‘‘brought him to a sad pass; 
he fell from being one of the great figures of the realm to the level of a 
private person, hated by some, suspected by many, in favor nowhere 
except in his own Society and even there his position was weakened, a 
lonely figure whose only comfort was that at least he had not tried to run 
away.”’ 

The author draws a vivid picture of Penn’s early years, his educa- 
tion, his conversion to Quakerism, and his relations with his father. He 
believes that the vagaries of this period are a key to the understanding of 
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his subsequent life. In addition, this volume is noteworthy as furnishing 
a brief and intelligent guide through the dreary mass of the polemical 
writings, chiefly on theology and religious subjects, which Penn de. 
lighted to produce, but which are so slightly valued and well-nigh neg. 
lected by the present age. 

As has been indicated above the story of Penn’s work as a colonizer 
and his relation with Pennsylvania is so briefly told that it is clear that 
this was not of primary interest to his biographer. One must look else. 
where for the details of this phase of his life. 


University of Pennsylvania HERMAN V. Ames 


France and the Colonial Question: A Study of Contemporary French 

Opinion, 1763-1801. By Carl Ludwig Lokke. (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1932. 254 pp. Bibliography. $3.75.) 

In this excellent little study Dr. Lokke brings together a connected 
account of French thought concerning colonies in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The history of the colonies and of colonial policy is 
treated briefly but adequately enough to give the work unity and to 
show the influence of overseas happenings on the shift of French views 
with regard to dependencies. 

The period of disillusionment and criticism which followed the great 
losses of France in the Seven Years’ War receives attention in the first 
portion of the book, then the conflict of the liberal ideals of the French 
revolution with a colonial system in the West Indies based on trade 
monopoly and negro slave labor is treated, and, finally, French interest 
in Egypt as a compromise field of endeavor is analysed. Failure in that 
direction, the author makes clear, led to an attempt to revive the Col- 
bert system in the West Indies since France as a great power could not 
afford to abandon the colonial field to her rivals. 

Dr. Lokke has made extensive and discriminating use of the vast 
range of printed material available for such a study, ample trace of 
which appears in his footnotes. He has also made use of manuscript ma- 
terials in the archives of Paris in the preparation of his last chapter, 
which deals with the renewal of French interest in colonies at the close 
of the century. The writer’s zeal in tracking down recent periodical lit- 
erature bearing on his field is commendable. 

The book has a well-arranged bibliography and a good index. The gen- 
eral question as to whether one arrives at an understanding of ‘‘ public 
opinion’’ through a process of collecting the opinions of representative 
individuals who happen to have left their views in writing, in nowise 
affects the value of Dr. Lokke’s contribution as he gives a well docu- 
mented indication of the main trends which lay back of governmental 
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policy and which resulted in definite action in the colonial field. It 
should be a work of value to all students of the eighteenth century. 


University of Michigan ArtTuHuR 8. AITon 


Poland and the American Revolutionary War. By Miecislaus Haiman. 
(Chicago: The Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 1932. 
xvi + 208 pp. Appendices. ) 

One indication that the War of Independence was a world event and 
not merely a local incident in a remote corner of the British Empire 
is the support given in money and arms by sympathetic nations and in- 
dividuals in Europe. One of the groups from which such assistance came 
was the Polish, who had seen their country dismembered by autocratic 
neighbors and consequently knew the meaning of an armed struggle for 
autonomy and freedom. This volume is the best first-hand account of 
Polish aid. The author’s purpose is, first to explain the conditions in 
Poland which aroused an interest overseas in the American cause and 
then to show in what manner the succor was rendered. Separate chapters 
are devoted to the services of Kosciuszko and Pulaski but little that is 
new is added. But chapters IV-VI on the Poles in the patriot army and 
navy are valuable contributions based on exhaustive research. Also for 
the first time there is an account of the ‘‘Poles among the Loyalists.’’ 
The pertinence of including the chapter on Major Elholm may be ques- 
tioned. The inclusion of the diary of the poet Wengierski giving his 
travels in 1783 adds a valuable source to the Revolution but the visit of 
Niemeewiez in 1796 belongs to a later period. The author has assembled 
a mass of information and organized it in a scholarly manner. References 
to the sourees are abundant and the explanatory notes, while open to 
question here and there, are helpful. More errors in the sources quoted 
might have been corrected in the footnotes. Specialists on the American 
Revolution will weleome this volume which has a satisfactory index. 


The University of the State of New York A. C. Fuick 


Colonial Americans in Exile: Founders of British Canada. By A. G. Brad- 
ley. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 288 pp. Illustra- 
tions and bibliographical note. $3.75.) 

This is not a book for the specialist and contributes nothing new to the 
constantly inereasing literature on the American Loyalists. The intro- 
duetory chapter takes ‘‘a brief glance at the ingredients’’ forming the 
populace of the thirteen colonies, but fails to distinguish the Tory ele- 
ments. Chapters II, III, and IV treat of the causes and principal stages 
of the struggle for independence, and are commendable for keeping clear- 
ly in mind its character as a civil war. As the book follows the beaten path 
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in limiting itself to the rebellious colonies, it misses the chance to give 
due credit to the two Floridas for the part taken in the Revolution by 
their British garrisons, Tory troops, and Indian allies. Receiving numbers 
of refugees up to its close, those provinces contributed to the multitude of 
exiles carried to Nova Scotia. The author gives no adequate idea of the 
number of loyalist corps or militia in the British service, and bestows but 
slight attention upon Long Island, New York, which was a recruiting and 
camping ground for numerous provincial and regular troops and the 
region from which issued formidable raiding parties that did great 
damage along the sound and forces that went on the expeditions to the 
southward. 

Chapter V treats of the exodus of the Loyalists from the evacuation of 
Savannah in August, 1782, and Chapters VI and VII deal with their 
settlements in Upper and Lower Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 
Included among these exiles were Joseph Brant and his Mohawk Indians. 
Following the example of Dr. Ryerson in his well-known work on the 
Loyalists, the author includes an account of the War of 1812, devoting 
thereto three chapters. His concluding one is entitled ‘‘ Peace and Its 
Fruits.’’ His bibliographical note omits some valuable titles, and not a 
leading Loyalist is pictured among the eight portraits that appear in the 
book. Its readableness is somewhat marred by poor organization and oe. 
casional repetitions. The volume has a good index. 


Ohio State University Wizeur H. Siesert 


Expansion in New York, with Especial Reference to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Ruth L. Higgins. (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1931. xi + 209 pp. Maps, appendix, and bibliography. ) 

The author of this monograph has selected an exceedingly difficult 
problem in explaining the expansion of settlements in New York first 
along the Hudson, then up the Mohawk and Schoharie, and finally on the 
Susquehanna and across the northern central and western parts of the 
state. It has meant a prodigious amount of research, a careful organization 
of the materials, and a painstaking exposition. Hitherto only patches of 
the work have been done in local histories and particular studies ; no effort 
has been made to synthesize the treatment as a whole. The investigation has 
necessitated the mastery of the varying land policy, the economic and 
social influences, land speculation, and racial factors. The book is thor- 
oughly documented. Three maps show the changing frontier of white 
settlement and the original land grants, patents, and purchases. The ex- 
haustive bibliography covers 25 pages of manuscript and printed sources. 
An appendix gives the earliest settlements in all the counties of the state 
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except those on Long Island and Staten Island. And an excellent index of 
20 pages adds much to the usefulness of the volume. 

The ambitious attempt to explain the expansion of the population in 
New York for a period of about two centuries presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of the Indian claims and treaties; the French invasion for a 
century and a half; Dutch occupation; the English colonial period; the 
results of the Revolution in New York; and a portion of the era of inde- 
pendent statehood. These rather complicated phases of the evolution of 
the Empire State the author has understood and used intelligently in the 
interpretation of the expanding frontier of settlement. The material is 
organized with a fine sense of proportion and the treatment is logical and 
orderly. In a study of so wide a sweep of territory and of so long a time 
with so many clashing interests involved, this dissertation has been de- 
veloped with praiseworthy thoroughness and deserves high commenda- 
tion. There are errors in the spelling of names and in statements and 
there is opportunity for a difference of opinion over certain interpreta- 
tions but these defects are minor when compared with the general merit 
of the exposition of a subject inherently difficult because of its complica- 
tions. 


The University of the State of New York A. C. Fuick 


The Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, Founder of the City of 
Pittsburgh. By Charles W. Dahlinger. (Pittsburgh: The Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, 1932. x +- 116 pp.) 

This reprint of an extended article in the Western Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Magazine (Vol. XV) embodies a collection of facts relating to the life 
of the governor general of New France who was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of old Fort Duquesne. The two principal points of interest in the 
narrative are: (1) an account of the ancestry and early career of the 
Marquis Duquesne and (2) the French military occupation of the upper 
Ohio Valley in 1754. The former is based chiefly upon Auguste Jal’s vol- 
umes on the life of Abraham Duquesne, the great admiral, and repre- 
sents an adequate and wholly satisfactory summary of Jal’s findings. 
The latter is predicated on a variety of printed sources on the history of 
Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Few if any manuscript 
sources are used; but the author modestly disclaims an attempt to pre- 
sent all the relevant facts associated with the attempt of Duquesne to 
establish French supremacy in the West. The long digression into the 
early history of New France seems without purpose and makes no contri- 
bution to the history of that period. Nevertheless, the author has 
told the story of the founding of Fort Duquesne in an attractive man- 
ner and has thrown light upon a number of dark places. It is a 
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relief to see the responsibility for the affair of Great Meadows, involving 
the death of Jumonville, placed where it belongs, and to see questioned 
the reliability of one Captain Robert Stobo, whose Memoir has been 
favorite source for historians in the past. The account of the building of 
the fort by the French engineer de Léry is based on the latter’s journal. 
printed in the Quebec archives, Rapport, 1927-1928. 


Washington, D. C. C. E. Carrer 


Life and Letters of Paine Wingate: One of the Fathers of the Nations 
By Charles E. L. Wingate. 2 volumes. (Medford, Massachusetts: 
The Author, 1930. 548 pp. Illustrations and genealogical tables. ) 

The author’s purpose is perhaps best stated in his own words on the 
title page, ‘‘The story of a New England country gentleman whose life 
encompassing nearly a hundred years between the reign of George II 
and the Presidency of Van Buren... . illustrated the lives of those who 
made the Union of the United States successful.’’ However, it cannot 
escape the reader’s attention that the book has been written by the 
descendant of a distinguished family who is proud of his descent and 
interested in every little detail concerning the House of Wingate. The 
book therefore is two different things; it is a minute family history some 
of which is of interest to the genealogist but most of which could interest 
only the family, and it is also a valuable collection of letters on an im- 
portant epoch in our history. It is a pity the work could not have been 
undertaken as two separate and distinct projects. 

The author has intended that the life of Paine Wingate should stand 
out sharply against the background of his time, showing that while mak- 
ing a unique contribution to the early history of this country, he also 
typified through his life a very important group of people. In the period 
just before the outbreak of the Revolution he belonged with those who 
objected to Great Britain’s policy, but who feared and suspected the 
radical leaders and worked for some plan of reconstruction and concilia- 
tion as preferable to separation. In the Federalist period, he as did Wash- 
ington, Marshall, and others, feared the rise of democracy in America, 
looking upon it with horror after the excesses of the French Revolution 
Like the typical New England conservative, he believed that salvation 
rested in New England leadership. 

The style would suggest that the author wished to make the book at- 
tractive to the general reader, hence the technique of fiction rather than 
that of historical scholarship. For example, the book opens with this 
statement, ‘‘Old Doctor Peterson drew up his chaise in front of the 
parsonage door... . ‘I hope it’s a boy’ the good Doctor muttered under 
his breath, as he tied Dobbin to the hitching post.’’ Apparently for the 
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same purpose of creating interest for the reader the author frequently 
introduces into the stream of consciousness of the character who for the 
moment holds the stage, a series of genealogical and historical reminis- 
cences or prophetic visions, or he suggests forecasts which might have 
been made. These sidetrack the reader and give him little else than a 
confused impression of tangled family relations. However, in spite of the 
style and the extraneous material, scholars in the field will find the letters 
worth the trouble of husking them from the superfluous family history. 


Mt. Holyoke College Vioia F. BARNES 


General William Eaton, The Failure of an Idea. By Francis Rennelk 
Rodd. (New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1932. xi + 314 pp. 
Bibliography, illustrations, and maps. $3.50.) 

A personal knowledge of North Africa from Tunis to Alexandria, ac- 
quired as a British official and anthropologist, has uniquely qualified 
Mr. Rodd to write of William Eaton, whose bid for fame and fortune 
was made on that inhospitable coast. Upon such intimate geographical 
knowledge rests the author’s chief original contribution to the story of 
this Connecticut Yankee’s career — an analysis and a careful tracing of 
the route taken by him and his extraordinary company of adventurous 
followers from Alexandria to Derna in Tripoli. The vivid, realistic ac- 
count of this remarkable trek of 500 miles across the desert, with starva- 
tion dogging the footsteps of the men and mutiny repeatedly testing the 
courage and resourcefulness of their leader, constitutes the climax of the 
biography. 

The remainder of the book follows rather faithfully the biographies 
of Eaton by Charles Prentiss (1813) and Cornelius C. Felton (1840). 
Its conelusions do not differ from those in Gardner W. Allen’s Our 
Navy and the Barbary Corsairs (1905); namely, that Eaton was not 
properly supported by Commodore Samuel Barron, then in command of 
the American Squadron in the Mediterranean; and that Tobias Lear, 
American Consul General to Algiers, intrigued against Eaton and was 
instrumental in the premature signing of a peace with Tripoli after 
Eaton had captured Derna and was in a position, if adequately supported 
by the navy, to overthrow the Bashaw of Tripoli and establish his 
brother on the throne. 

One might take issue with the author’s statement (p. 275), as follows: 
“If Preble had continued in command, the dream of a Barbary prince 
under American control: a Protectorate perhaps: a sphere of influence 
certainly: might have come true — and with these, a great career for 
Eaton.’’ This is the interpretation to be expected from an Englishman; 
but in Eaton’s case, not the slightest evidence is produced by the author 
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to prove that Eaton’s “‘great idea’’ was anything other than a plan for 
hastening the close of the war with Tropoli with honorable terms of 
peace for his country. 


United States Naval Academy CHARLES Lee Lewis 


Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to tie 
Famine. By William Forbes Adams. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1932. x + 444 pp. Maps, statistical appendix, and bibliogra. 
phical note.) 

With the possible exception of the Germans, the Irish have been the 
most important non-English immigrant group in the development of the 
United States, but comparatively little of sound scholarly value has been 
written about the mass movement of the Irish across the Atlantic. Dr. 
Adams’ book is the first thoroughly satisfying treatment, and although 
it covers only from 1815 to 1845, Dr. Adams has given to this transition 
period from the colonial immigration to the later mass migration a new 
meaning and a new importance. He has set a new standard for mono- 
graphs on immigration. 

About a million Irish came to America in the period under discussion. 
The writer has treated this migration not as an isolated phenomenon, but 
as part of the history of three nations, Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
United States, with additional sections on British North America. The 
book opens with an exhaustive economic and social history of the Irish 
people in 1815, and then proceeds to treat, with a wealth of data, such 
topics as the determination of the emigrant trade by shipping and trade 
requirements, the effect of the various passenger acts, American induce- 
ments to Irish immigrants, British policy, the changing types of Irish 
emigration, and other phases of the movement for which American 
scholars as a rule have lacked dependable information. To 1835, the 
typical Irish immigrant was the small farmer, proud but determined; 
thereafter came the mass migration of laborers of a distinctly lower type. 
The last chapter, on ‘‘The Fruits of Emigration’’ will be the most in- 
teresting to students of American history. It gives a sane appraisal of 
the effects of Irish immigration upon American religious, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and international questions, and the reaction of ‘‘native 
Americans’’ to the new arrivals. Many of the present conclusions about 
the Irish migration will need revision in the light of Dr. Adams’ thor- 
ough researches. Several excellent maps, and critical notes on bibliogra- 
phy and statistics of Irish immigration add greatly to the value of the 
book. 

The limitations of this review prevent doing full justice to this excel- 
lent piece of work. May the reviewer express the hope that the author 
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continue his labors into the period after 1845, and give an equally sound 


‘and unbiased discussion of the later period? He owes it to the pro- 


fession. 


Ohio State University _ Cart WITTKE 


Immigrant Gifts to American Life: Some Experiments in Appreciation 
of the Contributions of our Foreign-Born Citizens to American Cul- 
ture. By Allan H. Eaton. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932. 185 pp. Bibliographies, appendix, and illustrations. $3.00.) 

This brief book with handsome format and exquisite illustrations is of 
very incidental value to the historiax. It is intended to be of assistance 
to men and women interested in preserving the contributions of immi- 
grants stocks to American culture and in stimulating foreign-born citi- 
zens and their descendants to keep alive that which is distinctive and best 
in their heritage. The author is alive to the fact that the present policy 
of immigration restriction and the standardizing influences at work in 
Europe threaten to erase the human values that have been imported. The 
author, who was at one time employed in the capacity of field secretary 
of the American Federation of Arts, is primarily interested in the mate- 
rial contributions of the foreign-born, such as paintings, sculpture, furni- 
ture, textiles, and the like; but he suggests the names of men and women 
who stand out as leaders of their countrymen in other walks of life. 
Without disparaging the merits of the book, one feels that it partakes too 
much of the nature of a catalogue or guide to a museum. It does not 
have the ‘‘feel’’ of a composition from the pen of a man who has probed 
the soul of the immigrant and who has breathed the atmosphere of the 
parishes and hamlets of another continent. 

The book purports to be, and is, an account of exhibitions held in 
several cities, in which native and foreign-born citizens have joined 
forces in attempting to revive immigrant traditions, customs, and prac- 
tices by means of festivals, pageants, and displays, with a chapter de- 
signed to acquaint those interested in the methods of procedure in ar- 
ranging similar affairs. There is a short bibliography compiled primarily 
for readers interested in social service. 


University of Minnesota GrorGe M. STEPHENSON 


Pioneer Days in Arizona: From the Spanish Occupation to Statehood. 
By Frank C. Lockwood. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

xiv + 387 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 
Only within the last seventy years has ‘‘ Arizona’’ had a real indi- 
viduality. Naturally, therefore, her history is a sort of patchwork quilt, 
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made up of fragments belonging primarily to Sonora, to New Mexico, 
and to California. This fact is evident in the very excellent book which 
Dean Lockwood has given, for under seventeen different topics he has 
skillfully selected and grouped his materials and fitted the ‘‘ patches” 
together. Some overlapping has been unavoidable, and perhaps there jg 
a gap or two, yet the composite picture of ‘‘pioneer days’’ from earliest 
times to statehood is a fascinating one. 

‘Apache Warfare’’ has received more space than any other topic; 
‘*Roads and Trails’’ and U. 8. ‘‘ Army Operations’’ come next in length, 
followed by ‘‘Crime and the Courts.’’ One of the shortest is the ‘‘ Span. 
ish Cavaliers,’’ and it is the most susceptible to minor criticisms. What is 
meant by an ‘‘ Arabian black man’’ (p. 9)? Onate did not take ‘‘hun- 
dreds of men’’ (p. 25); he contracted to take 200, and his final muster 
showed 129. Castafieda (p. 22) and Beltran (p. 23) are misspelled, and 
nearly all names which require accents lack them. Slips like these seem 
to be due to the sources used, because proof-reading has been very thor- 
oughly done. Perhaps ‘‘Melchior Diaz’’ (p. 351) suffered a little from 
both causes. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Mission Fathers’’ is more accurate ; but there was no 
‘*Fray Juan de la Cruz’’ (p. 29) ; the Quivira people are called ‘‘Sioux”’ 
(p. 31) ; the Tanos, ‘‘Janos’’ (p. 33) ; and Popé, ‘‘ El] Pope.’’ Excellent 
accounts are given of the great Jesuit Father Kino and the great Fran- 
ciscan Fray Garcés; but what of the period between the two from 1711 
to 1768? Surely Fathers Sedelmayr and Kellar belong to Arizona, and 
the Jesuit efforts to reach the Hopi people — countered by the Fran- 
ciseans of New Mexico. Again, Fray Gareés was in Oraibi in July, 1776 
(pp. 48-49), but there is no reference to those other Franciscan padres, 
Escalante and Dominguez, who reached Hopiland from the north four 
months later, returning to New Mexico from the Great Basin. 

Perhaps ‘‘Early Agriculture’’ is the best title for Chapter X, al- 
though it deals almost wholly with grazing interests. Only one slip as to 
dates has been noticed (p. 190). General Crook died in June, 1890, and 
Bourke’s book was published in 1891. 

Dean Lockwood’s wide research and careful study are manifest on 
every page. The result is, in effect, a one-volume history of Arizona which 
is authoritative and which should enjoy a large sale. A delightful feature 
of the book is the profusion of illustrations reproduced from earlier 
books, magazines, and even from government reports. 





University of New Mexico Lansine B. BLoom 
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The Emancipator. Published by Elihu Embree, Jonesborough, Tennes- 
see, 1820. A Reprint. (Nashville: B. H. Murphy, Publisher, 1932. 
xii + 112 pp. $4.50.) 

The Emancipator was a monthly publication which ran for seven 
issues or until the death of its publisher, Elihu Embree. It is said to 
have been the first anti-slavery journal devoted exclusively to the aboli- 
tion cause. 

The reprint includes a sketch of Embree in addition to the issues of 
the magazine. The journal assails slavery as wrong in theory, as con- 
trary to Christianity and to the Declaration of Independence, and at- 
tacks the evils incident to the operation of the system in the South. 
Considerable space is devoted to the horrors of the African slave trade 
and the efforts, only partially successful, to control it. The constitution 
and proceedings of the Manumission Society of Tennessee receive some 
attention. Anti-slavery letters, poems, and memorials are scattered 
through its pages. 

Just as one has to be careful as to the meaning of the term ‘‘anti- 
slavery’’ at different periods of American history, so does he have to 
distinguish between the various brands of abolitionism. The earlier abol- 
itionists, such as Embree, Samuel Doak, and John Rankin, were much 
milder in speech and in respect to methods suggested for attaining their 
end than were the later ones, such as Garrison, Arthur Tappan, and 
Gerrit Smith. Embree, though firm in purpose, was temperate as to 
means. Since his creed was ‘‘universal and equal liberty,’’ he did not 
deem it wise to carry liberty of speech to the point where it might be 
deemed licentiousness of speech. Yet many, he felt, said little against 
slavery because they were afraid they would wound the feelings of the 
slaveholders. His fundamental idea, at this stage of the slavery contro- 
versy, was to destroy the institution by moral suasion. He did not be- 
lieve emancipation would bring the results pictured by southerners, but 
concluded that justice demanded it, even if freedom did bring some 
undesirable results. 


Ohio State University H. H. Sms 


‘ 


The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal Union, 1861-1869. By Lewis 
G. Vander Velde. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. 
xv + 575 pp. Bibliography and statistical tables.) 

This volume is the product of digging in the all too little cultivated 
field of church history. Sensing the significance of the Presbyterian 
churches in American life the author has selected our greatest national 
crisis — the Civil War — and then has asked relative to it and the Pres- 
byterians, ‘‘To what degree did politics influence the Church; to what 
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degree did the Church influence politics?’’ The book that has resulted 
is the history of the development of the Presbyterian churches under the 
impact of secession and Civil War. As such the story is not only import. 
ant for its own sake but as a cross section of the American public under 
the strain of that war. As for the questions posed Professor Vander 
Velde’s narrative is his answer to the first of them. 

The national crisis brought changes to all the Presbyterian denomina. 
tions but chief attention, rightly, is given to the Old School Church 
whose unwilling feet were hurried into strange paths: espousal of the 
cause of the Union and support of the federal government, anti-slavery- 
ism and, in the end, reunion with the New School Church which had 
been cast off back in 1837. 

This study is apparently a doctoral dissertation and its theme is ex- 
haustively and ably developed through 522 pages of text. The sources of 
a church so fond of expression as the Presbyterian are legion. These 
have been handled with understanding and with ample reward. There 
is no fine writing here and the spade work is traceable but this does not 
detract from a valuable contribution clearly presented. One would like 
to know the author’s own conclusions as to ‘‘the interaction between 
Church and State in this crisis,’’ which, as he said (p. 4), ‘‘ was no- 
where of more vital significance than in the case of the Presbyterian 
Church.’’ To what degree the Church trailed politics — or led politics, 
the author does not say. 

The author makes much of an East-West sectionalism in the Old 
School Church. The significance of that sectionalism would have been 
clearer if the roots of it had been given. The omission of the minutes of 
the presbyteries from the bibliography was doubtless intentional. To the 
unprinted primary sources should be added the Cyrus H. MeCormick 
papers in the library of the McCormick Historical Association. Only a 
finicky perfectionist could object to a few variants in the figures in the 
pagination (p. 420, e.g.) or the slight variation in spacing on a few 
pages (p. 123, e.g.) and ‘‘at’’ for ‘‘as’’ (p. 293) will mislead nobody. 


Rutgers University Irvine StopparD KuL. 


Memories of a Southern Woman of Letters. By Grace King. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932. 398 pp. Frontispiece. $4.00.) 

This charming book, written in an easy, simple style, free of any trace 
of self-consciousness, is by one of Louisiana’s foremost historians and 
literary personages. Beginning with the Confederacy and continuing 
almost to the present, Miss King presents intimate glimpses of her family, 
personal and literary friends, her travels in America, England, and 
France, her pleasures and her accomplishments. Judging by her book, 
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she must have been singularly blest with many friends and no enemies. 
There is searcely a bitter line in the book, unless it be in reference to the 
Yankees and Reconstruction. She avoids politics almost entirely, and on 
other topies she is so reticent that one feels that she leaves unrecorded 
many interesting and pertinent recollections and opinions, probably be- 
cause she does not wish to offend. Her friends were delightful and witty, 
the men handsome, the women brilliant, and the food, in New Orleans 
at least, always good. She knew intimately Judge Gayarré, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and Mark Twain, and the salon of Madame Blane in 
Paris knew her well. To Hamilton Mabie she was especially indebted for 
encouragement and assistance in her early literary efforts, and in a 
lesser degree to Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century Magazine, 
and H. M. Alden, editor of Harper’s. 

One wishes that she had been less modest and told more of her own 
literary and historical work and less of the pleasant but frequently rather 
inconsequential memories that stuck in her mind. The book is written 
with considerable zest ; her senses were acute, and she evidently enjoyed 
life, and talk, and travel to an unusual degree. She writes more of what 
she did and saw than of what she thought — the book gives one a sense 
of motion rather than of reflection. Less provincial than most southern- 
ers of the time, Miss King reveals much of the social and intellectual 
background of the era. The atmosphere of New Orleans is unmistakable. 


Duke University R. H. Woopy 


Sitting Bull, Champion of the Sioux: A Biography. By Stanley Vestal. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1932. xvii + 350 pp. Illustra- 
tions and bibliography. $3.50.) 

This work is especially welcome since it supplies a missing narrative 
in Great Plains history. The part played by this tribal chief among the 
western Indians has always held the popular interest and has led to end- 
less conjecture. There is presented in this account, a well documented 
story of a frontier hero and leader of men. The author has used his 
materials with skill and on all disputed points he has massed his evi- 
dence with convincing thoroughness. There emerges from the study of 
this unique character a remarkable portrait of an Indian statesman com- 
parable to Pontiae and Tecumseh. Like them, Sitting Bull was the leader 
in a hopeless cause and paid the penalty for failure in defeat and death. 

It is difficult to designate as outstanding any of the numerous pic- 
turesque episodes in the life of this Dakota chief. His association with 
Father De Smet, his war raids on tribal enemies, his leadership in the 
tragic campaign of 1876, his sojourn in Canada, these are all connected 
with many incidents in the territorial and national history of the West. 
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The last years of Sitting Bull’s life are among the most significant in his 
whole career; for they bring to a focus his long contest with the Indian 
Bureau and its western representatives. The shameful story of federa| 
graft and incompetence, especially in connection with the Indian Ser. 
vice, has never been more forcefully presented. The old chief becomes an 
heroic figure in this struggle for the rights of his people. All lovers of 
justice must rejoice to see the disgraceful story of official misrule which 
centered at Fort Yates laid bare to public condemnation. 

In this connection the author was unfortunate in not making fuller use 
of the special information on the subject possessed by Judge A. McG. 
Beede of Fort Yates. He has championed the cause of the Reservation 
Indians for many years and has repeatedly been the means of protecting 
them from injustice and official exploitation. For this reason he has en- 
joyed the fullest confidence of the group which Sitting Bull’s death left 
without adequate defense. 

The account of the battle of the Little Big Horn is somewhat con- 
fused from the author’s failure to secure from the Indians the particular 
strategy used by Custer in his double assault on the Dakota encamp- 
ment. That they knew what this was is apparent from their comments 
after the fight, especially on Reno’s inglorious retreat that nullified Cus- 
ter’s well-laid plan. 

The book is admirable in its makeup and contains numerous spirited 
illustrations of various episodes in the career of Sitting Bull. 


University of North Dakota O. G. Lipsy 


The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe. By Margaret Mead. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. xiv +- 313 pp. $4.50.) 

In this book, Miss Mead presents, through an analysis of the present 
state of the ‘‘Antler’’ Indians, an investigation into the results of cul- 
tural contact. As she points out in the introduction to the book, every 
ease of this kind presents a unique situation; certainly, in the instance 
of the ‘‘ Antlers,’’ Miss Mead’s analysis leaves the white reader little to 
be proud of when he considers the perhaps well-intentioned, but essen- 
tially unintelligent treatment this Plains tribe has received at the hands 
of the government whose ‘‘wards’’ these people are. The data are based 
on field investigation which took place in 1930, when Miss Mead was able 
to observe much of the present-day behavior of this culturally disin- 
herited folk. 

After a retrospective sketch of the aboriginal modes of life of the 
people and a description of the reservation where they now live, the dis- 
cussion of the field material begins with a consideration of the past and 
present economic situation of the people. Apparently, this and the fol- 
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lowing chapter, which deals with the political life, constitute the most 
satisfactory portions of the book. Here Miss Mead presents her material 
with a deftness and precision that make for great clarity, and that throw 
much light on the manner in which the processes of cultural disintegra- 
tion have operated. She shows how the change from a hunting culture 
to an artificially induced agricultural economy occurred, and similarly, 
how the removal of tribal authority demoralized whatever of govern- 
mental organization existed among this people, so that today they have 
no manner in which group control may be officially exercised by them- 
selves acting through their own agents. These two chapters are followed 
by discussions of the changes in social organization, religion, and the 
mechanisms of education, after which Miss Mead comes to the problem 
of the situation of the Indian woman in a changing culture. She finds 
that while demoralization has been the lot of these women, it has not 
been as great as that of the men of the tribes, and that whatever of the 
tribal culture remains, is being carried on by means of the conservatism 
of the women. A third section, in which detailed tables are given show- 
ing the household organization, the present marital arrangements of the 
people, and other phases of tribal life, complete this work. 

This book essentially seems to fall in the field of applied anthropology. 
In writing it, however, Miss Mead has not only accomplished a practical 
purpose of real value, but, in addition, has added to the studies of accul- 
turation which, since the publication of Rivers’ memoir on the contact of 
cultures, have helped students to know culture the better for under- 
standing what happens to it under stress. 


Northwestern University MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


The State that Forgot: South Carolina’s Surrender to Democracy. By 
William Watts Ball. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1932. 207 pp. $2.50.) 

To one who is familiar with South Carolina’s story from colonial days 
to the present, this book offers much of interest; to one who brings to it 
little familiarity with South Carolina’s unique history, the book will 
serve as a delightful appetizer. In the reviewer’s experience he has never 
before found a book so adequately and so aptly characterized in the para- 
graphs about it on the paper jacket. 

‘‘Kentucky has its colonels, Virginia its F. F. V.’s, and Louisiana its 
Creoles, but South Carolina has its Bourbons to recall the good old days 
and to berate the pseudo-Yankee civilization that is overcoming all those 
previous provincial virtues in which they once gloried. ... Mr. Ball 
states his ease in an introductory chapter without equivocation. ‘My polit- 
ical thesis is that the Federal Government, by means of armed forces, 
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placed South Carolina on the operating table in 1867, that in 1868 the 
Carpetbaggers made an incision in its body, and, by the constitution they 
adopted, injected into it the deadly and foreign poison of democracy 
which, after causing the loathsome ulcers of Reconstruction, subtly 
spread through the blood-stream of the white people and killed forever 
in it the inherited corpuscles of political and social health.’ ’’ 

The author, a native of the Upcountry, at present editor of the Charles. 
ton News and Courier, ‘‘writes a book free and easy in form and sub- 
stance — history, tradition, reminiscences, anecdote, delightful gossip — 
about the great days of his state’s aristocracy and the degenerate days of 
her democracy. . . . Wade Hampton is his hero-saint. Tillman and his 
agrarian democracy and the notorious Dispensary are his betes noires. . . . 
He speaks for himself humorously and courteously, and yet he expresses 
the sentiments of his class as few of its members have ever attempted to 
do.’’ 

Eminently qualified to do so, the author gives accurate, delightful, 
sympathetic, and picturesque portrayals and characterizations of ‘‘Up- 
countrymen’’ and ‘‘Loweountrymen,’’ both as classes and as individuals, 
and of their relations with each other. Many of the paradoxes and seem- 
ing anomalies in the state’s history, particularly in the days of Tillman 
and the movement that bore his name, are explained. The forthright 
honesty and daring, the greatness of spirit and heart of South Carolinians 
at their best, as reflected in the career and public regard of James Louis 
Petigru, and many others, are reflected frequently in this book. 

‘*Meet Mr. Ball! a gentleman of the Old South, a scholar, too, and 
best of all, a capital story-teller with plenty to tell.’’ 


University of Chicago C. S. BoucHEr 


Liberalism in the South. By Virginius Dabney. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1932. xix+456 pp. Bibliography. 
$3.50. ) 

This work represents a courageous and ambitious undertaking in the 
survey of currents of public opinion in the South from the American 
Revolution to the present. In it the ups and downs of liberal movements 
‘in the fields of polities, religion, education, race relations, industry, 
literature, journalism, and women’s rights’’ are given objective appraisal 
‘‘in a spirit of sanity and justice,’’ as the author hoped. His conception 
of liberalism, as not simply a state of mind but a concern in no small 
measure for democratic institutions in the interest of the welfare of the 
average citizen, is unhampered by a blind and unnecessary loyalty to his 
native section. Works of this sort promise to follow up the more general 
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contributions of James Harvey Robinson on the relation of intelligence 
to the world of reform. 

The author is aware of the limitations of a work that must often 
appraise an attitude or a situation, without adequate opportunity to 
make sure that his reader has an adequate background to understand the 
allusion. This is especially true of the first hundred and fifty pages which 
earries the narrative through the pre-reconstruction eras of Jefferson 
and Calhoun. For the later period there are not only the inevitable chap- 
ters recording the important strides made in the South in education, in 
literature, and in the rise of the common man, but also a broad-minded 
and generous treatment of race relations, and of problems of labor and 
industry, that constitute a more serious challenge to twentieth century 
liberalism. In a coneluding chapter the author appraises from the liberal 
standpoint the successes and failures of the Old South and of the years 
that followed the Civil War. Of the more recent past he admits the pro- 
vineial and reactionary polities under the blighting influence of the one- 
party system, the discouraging trend in southern industry, with workers 
denied the right to affiliate with labor unions, and the affliction from 
Fundamentalist zealots and anti-Catholic fanatics at the very time when 
the South was at last proclaiming its emancipation from Anti-Saloon 
League administration and from other forms of bondage. Liberalism is 
today under fire in many quarters, says Mr. Dabney: but ‘‘certainly in 
the Southern hagiology the liberals are entitled to the most commanding 
place, for to them may be attributed almost everything that has been 
done in the Southern states in building up a broader and more humane 
civilization, in developing the potentialities of the average man and in 
striking the shackles from the human spirit.’’ 

The product of Mr. Dabney’s pen does honor to liberalism of southern 
journalism which he himself represents, and to the name which he bears, 
which is writ large in the intellectual leadership of the South, Old and 
New. It is clear that Mr. Dabney will in his own person carry on the best 
traditions of southern journalism. 


W. RLU. A. C. C. 


Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage. By Allan Nevins. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1932. xvi + 832 pp. Illustrations, bib- 
liography, and appendices. $5.00.) 

In this life of Cleveland Mr. Nevins contributes another volume to 
the series of American Political Leaders, a series of which he is also the 
general editor. He starts out with the view that one biographer of Cleve- 
land had drawn a portrait of ‘‘a wholly virtuous Cleveland,’’ another 
of ‘‘the dissipated Cleveland,’’ and he now sets for himself the task of 
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combining the dual set of traits which characterized the President. Prob. 
ably no one will arise to deny that the author’s objective has been bril. 
liantly achieved. Three-fourths of the volume is devoted to the two Cleve. 
land administrations. One would wish that the author had seen fit to ip. 
clude the same detailed examination of Harrison’s administration, if for 
no other reason, because it would make clearer the reasons for the return 
of Cleveland to the presidency. It is interesting to follow the historian 
as he sets the record for the reversal of the judgment of Cleveland’s con- 
temporaries. The repeal, for example, of the Silver Act and the purchase 
of gold to maintain the reserve, policies vilified by his contemporaries, 
are approved by the historian. Cleveland’s handling of the Chicago strike 
and the Venezuela message, popular at the time, are here severely criti- 
cised. The blame for the mistakes in dealing with labor and trusts are 
largely left at the door of Secretary Olney and the unhappy attempt to 
restore the native rule in Hawaii at that of Secretary Gresham. The 
appraisal of the record of many of Cleveland’s associates is a valuable 
part of Mr. Nevin’s work. The reader is intrigued by the suggestion that 
history would have been different had Cleveland not lost his strategic 
advantage in 1886 by a failure to assume his place as party leader, had 
he put tariff reform in 1893 before silver repeal, or had he announced 
early in 1896 that he did not choose to be a candidate for a third term, 
thereby possibly saving his party from the silverites. For the historical! 
writer who works alone the fact that errors have escaped the vigilance of 
the author and his formidable list of expert assistants is some comfort. 
For example, page 21, line 12, ‘‘ Fayetteville’’ should read ‘‘Clinton”’; 
the statement on page 37 that John Hay, shortly after the Civil War, 
‘‘went gaily off to a diplomatic post in Spain,”’ is, to say the least, mis- 
leading ; the party division resulting from the election of 1886, page 296, 
is apparently from an inaccurate newspaper report; Jerry Simpson (p. 
591), is made to fight ‘‘his way from the deck of a Great Lakes freighter 
to the Senate.’’ But in a book of such a high character cases of typo- 
graphical errors (of which there are several) and hasty writing are rare 
enough to cause a reviewer to feel like apologizing for mentioning such 
small matters. 


W. R. U. E. J. B. 


Liberty: The Story of Cuba. By Horatio S. Rubens. (New York: Brew- 
er, Warren and Putnam, Inc., 1932. 447 pp. Illustrations and bib- 
liographical acknowledgments. $2.50.) 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It is not a history of the 

Cuban movement for independence, a very large subject the literature 

of which is almost overwhelming, nor even a discussion of the réle of the 
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Cuban Junta, of which Mr. Rubens was an important member from 1894 
to 1898. The papers of the Junta in the Archives of Havana form a very 
large collection containing at least 15,000 separate items. Some of these, 
especially the letters of Salvador Cisneros y Betancourt, Calixto Garcia 
[iiguez, and Maximo Gomez, are in course of publication (see Boletin del 
Archivo Nacional, Havana, vols. XXI, XXII, XXIII, and XXX), but 
there is no evidence that Mr. Rubens has used these documents. Instead, 
he has combined personal reminiscences with a popular account of the 
Cuban Revolution, entirely unsupplied with footnotes or definite bib- 
liographical references. The tone of the historical sections is uncritical 
and the story does not take adequate account of the Spanish side of the 
case. 

From the point of view of the historian, the value of the book lies in 
reminiscences, scattered through the text, of experiences regarding which 
Mr. Rubens ean testify at first hand. While the author seldom mentions a 
definite date for these occurrences, some of them may well be important 
starting points for further researches; but places and dates will need to 
be established either through internal evidence or by the examination of 
contemporary documents. Among the incidents which will especially in- 
terest American historians are a detailed account of a conversation with 
President McKinley (p. 326), probably in 1898, in which one can see 
between the lines the difficulties of the problem which McKinley was try- 
ing to solve, and especially a report of an interview with Senator Teller 
(p. 341) which throws new light on the origins of the Teller Amendment. 

Important figures in the story are frequently referred to in veiled 
terms (e¢.g., ‘‘a law firm directing Spain’s activities in the United States,”’ 
p. 186), and while some of these names can be supplied without difficulty, 
others remain baffling and practically useless. The present reviewer hopes 
that the time will come when Mr. Rubens can furnish a more complete 
and frank autobiography. Such a book will be a boon to students of the 
Cuban Revolution, whose history still remains to be written. 


The Rice Institute R. G. CALDWELL 


Japanese in the United States: A Critical Study of the Problems of the 
Japanese Immigrants and Their Children. By Yamato Ichihashi. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1932. x + 426 pp. Appendix 
and bibliography. $4.00.) 

Dr. Ichihashi, a member of a small but distinguished group of Japan- 
ese scholars in this country, has here presented, after many years of in- 
tensive study, the first comprehensive and critical analysis of the prob- 
lems of Japanese immigrants and their children in the United States. The 
volume covers a wide field but covers it thoroughly. Beginning with a 
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survey of Japanese emigration in general, the author develops his sub. 
ject by following the trends of emigration to Hawaii and the United 
States. The treatment is both historical and sociological. There is minute 
examination of why and how and in what numbers the Japanese came to 
this country, followed by a thorough survey of the place they have 
occupied in American life. With this latter phase of the story is eon. 
trasted the many human problems that have confronted the American. 
born children of these immigrants. 

The volume, however, goes further and presents clearly those phases 
of American-Japanese diplomatic relations arising directly from the 
immigration question. In this respect two chapters are of particular 
interest: the one dealing with the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907-08. 
the other treating the international aspects of the Exclusion Law of 1924. 

In the space allotted to this review only the briefest comment is pos- 
sible but this will at least serve to indicate some high points in the au- 
thor’s contribution. He has given beyond all comparison the best statis- 
tical statement on the Japanese in the United States, and has corrected 
some of the striking errors made by previous writers in the field (see 
pp. 57-62). Above all he has exposed the political character of the anti- 
Japanese agitation, the alien land laws, and other discriminatory laws of 
California. It is not a pleasant story or one in which future Americans 
will take pride but the student will be impressed with the restraint with 
which Dr. Ichihashi has presented it. 

The author does not seek to minimize the disabilities under which the 
Japanese and their children have labored in this country. In particular 
he stresses the unfortunate plight of the American-born Japanese. Never- 
theless his closing words are essentially optimistic. They are based on 
those developing, if as yet feeble, efforts by Americans to correct the 
unnecessary affront to Japan contained in the Exclusion Law of 1924. 

Valuable statistical tables and a select bibliography conclude this ad- 
mirable volume. 


University of Kentucky Pau. Hippert CLYDE 


Back Stage in 1912. The Inside Story of the Split Republican Conven- 
tion. By Victor Rosewater. (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company. 
Inc., 1932. 227 pp. Appendix and illustrations. $2.00.) 

The author of this little volume presided over the sessions of the Re- 
publican national committee which made up the temporary roll for the 
turbulent nominating convention of 1912, and, pending the choice of a 
temporary chairman, he presided also over the opening session of the 
convention itself. Originally a Roosevelt man, Rosewater stood by the or- 
ganization loyally in 1912, and helped re-nominate Taft. With remarka 
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ble restraint he has waited twenty years before publishing this formal 
apology for his course, and has thus achieved a degree of objectivity 
rarely noted in writings of this sort. 

Rosewater still believes, however, that the Taft forces had as honest a 
majority in the convention as the existing machinery could produce. His 
analysis of the contests brought before the national committee shows, as 
nonpartisans have long admitted, that the great majority of the Roose- 
velt claimants had no title whatever to seats. He is probably not far 
from correct, also, in his caleulation that ‘‘out of the entire lot of con- 
tests there were not to exceed 25 seats in dispute in which an unpreju- 
diced arbiter could conscientiously entertain . .. reasonable doubt .. .’’ 
A change in this number, or for that matter one much larger, would not 
have given the nomination to Roosevelt. On the disputed rulings, first by 
Rosewater and later by Root, which gave voting privileges to delegates 
placed on the temporary roll, whether their seats were contested or not, 
both precedent and common sense were on the side of the presiding 
officers. 

Probably the rank and file of the Republican party wished to nomi- 
nate Roosevelt in 1912, but the late announcement of Roosevelt’s candi- 
dacy made his nomination unattainable through the existing party ma- 
chinery. The selection of Taft over Roosevelt was perhaps unfortunate, 
but it was no more a ‘‘naked theft’’ than, for example, the choice of 
Harrison by the electoral college in 1888 when the popular plurality was 
for Cleveland. In the interest of party harmony a compromise candidate 
might have been desirable, but this solution Roosevelt personally refused 
to aceept, and demanded the persistent loyalty of his adherents. Rose- 
water suggests, without venturing an opinion of his own, that the Taft 
forces might possibly have saved the split had some of them, in spite of 
Roosevelt’s seeming obdurance, initiated a movement for the nomination 
of a third candidate. 

The book contains a number of interesting illustrations and cartoons 
of the day, and is reasonably well documented and indexed. Altogether 
it was well worth doing. 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


My Friendly Contemporaries. A Literary Log. By Hamlin Garland. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. xviii + 544 pp. Fron- 
tispiece. $2.50.) 

Hamlin Garland’s log continues to reveal a course marked by a zest 
for human contacts and a willingness to record impressions unusual 
among men as industrious as he still is. Two instalments have preceded 
this book of Friendly Contemporaries ; a.d he tells us in his final sentence 
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that he still has left ten unused volumes of his manuscript journals. For 
most of his literary life he has compiled the record; not merely assemb. 
ling the acquaintances that chance threw across his path, but going sys. 
tematically out to gather them. The Maharajah of Jhalawar, whom he 
visited at Oxford, did not enter automatically upon his visiting list; but 
the renewals of contact, and the repeated re-visitings, not only with the 
Maharajah but with other intellectuals whether British or American, 
indicate that Garland has given as good as he has got, and has always 
paid his way in post-prandial intercourse. 

This volume contains a ten-year record, 1913-1923. It begins with 
Garland at age fifty-three, sick and through if one may take him at his 
own valuation. It carries him into the years of war that were depressing 
for literary folk who could not turn war correspondent, and that were 
the more depressing for him because there was a Democratic administra. 
tion in Washington. It contains evidence of his revolt against the porno- 
graphic in letters that over-seasoned the market in which he had usually 
sold his quieter tales of character and adventure. But the volume ends 
with the come-back of Garland, vigorous and creative, in a world that 
had come again to value him. If this proves anything, it may prove that 
war emotions do not last forever. But whether on the crest of his wave, 
or in its dip, Garland has felt that the course of the man of letters in 
the United States is steep and rough; and persistently he returns to the 
note of lament that the nation is being swamped by the children of a 
different brood. The hundreds of personalities who flit across his pages 
rarely leave a substantial impress; but out of the procession one may re- 
construct a varied literary pageant. Garland is either exceedingly dis- 
ereet, or his friends did not often tell him momentous secrets. It is how- 
ever worth noting that Theodore Roosevelt is quoted (as of February 7, 
1915) as declaring, sixteen months before he led the Progressive Party 
into renominating him for the presidency in 1916, that ‘‘ Americans are 
a two-party people. There is no place for a third party in our politics” 
(p. 45). 


University of California Freperic L. Paxson 


Sons of the Wild Jackass. By Ray Tucker and Frederick R. Barkley. 
(Boston: L. C. Page and Company, 1932. xiii + 398 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $3.00.) 

Mr. L. C. Page, the president of the company which publishes this 
volume, apologizes in an eight page introduction for what he has allowed 
to happen, and explains that he didn’t mean to do it. What he really 
intended to present to the public was a book which should back up Sen- 
ator Moses’ characterization of the western radicals, whereas what 
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his authors turned out, he complains, was a manuscript which held that 
the ‘‘Sons of the Wild Jackass’’ could ‘‘make few mistakes and do no 
wrong.”’ 

The reviewer shares the publisher’s embarrassment, but for a dif- 
ferent reason, namely, that, not counting primaries, he has cast enthus- 
iastie votes twice for one of the wildest of the ‘‘sons,’’ and once, for 
another. A detached point of view is thus a little difficult to achieve. 
With all due allowance for this handicap, however, he still believes that 
a sincere effort has been made to state the case fairly for ‘‘father’’ 
Moses and the fourteen selected ‘‘sons.’’ The authors admit freely the 
rampant humor of the ‘‘wise-cracking’’ Moses, and the deplorable lack 
of that quality in the ‘‘sons.’’ They make no effort to disguise the tired- 
ness of Norris’ radicalism, the uncertainty of Borah’s, the grumpiness of 
Johnson’s, or the wildness of Brookhart’s. They write, to be sure, with 
journalistic hyperbole and without the faintest suggestion of documen- 
tation, but in a general way the portraits they present are convincing, 
although doubts enough may arise with regard to details. 

The choice of individuals to include in the book would perhaps not 
exactly suit Senator Moses, who, the publisher unnecessarily explains, 
was not consulted. Probably the Senator from New Hampshire when he 
coined his snappy phrase was thinking primarily of colleagues in the 
Senate, but Representative La Guardia, the champion radical of the 
House, gets the final chapter. The exclusion of Blaine of Wisconsin and 
Frazier of North Dakota in favor of Dill of Washington and Costigan of 
Colorado was doubtless a surprise to all concerned, while Senator Howell 
of Nebraska is probably still wondering how in the world he was lucky 
enough to be left out. Walsh, La Follette, Shipstead, Cutting, Couzens, 
Wheeler, and Nye come in for well deserved mention, although there is 
reason to suppose that the historian of the future will distinguish more 
carefully than either Senator Moses or the authors of this book have 
done between the radicals who represent a distressed agricultural area in 
the Northwest and those who represent mainly their own unique per- 
sonalties. 


ae 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


The March of Democracy: The Rise of the Union. By James Truslow 
Adams. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. xvi +- 428 pp. 
Illustrations, cuts, and maps. $3.50.) 

Each new book from Mr. Adams’ practised pen is a literary and his- 
torical event. The present delightful volume combines fresh interpreta- 
tion with sound scholarship and a distinguished style. It is not merely 
the Epic of America writ large, for there has been much rewriting. It is 
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an ambitious task that has been essayed. One who would unfold the 
American drama in one compact treatment must digest masses of mate. 
rial; he must keep abreast of recent scholarship; and he must ransack 
whole libraries of monographs; yet he must marshal his data for the 
general reader; he must not tire him with undigested facts; he must 
generalize while remaining faithful to detail; he must give the flavor of 
the thing; he must pass judgment on this or that legend. To say that Mr. 
Adams has performed this difficult task with amazing success is high 
praise ; yet it is deserved. His pages glow with brilliant social deserip- 
tion; they are illuminated with cameo-like portraits. Large movements 
are extremely well handled. The reviewer has never read within equal 
space so excellent a treatment of the War of 1812. Departing from tradi- 
tional patrioteering and presenting the realities of this sorry muddle 
in Anglo-American relations, it stands as war history at its devastating 
best. 

Specialists could doubtless find defects. It can hardly be said that the 
South and West figure as largely as their importance demands. The 
Northwest is treated less for its own sake than in its connection with 
colonial policy and wars. In the bare mention of George Rogers Clark 
(p. 131) the capture of Kaskaskia is omitted and his exploit is deseribed 
as the taking of Cahokia and Vincennes in one ‘‘campaign.’’ The middle 
period (1830-1850) is inadequately presented. The treatment of the Com- 
promise of 1850 gives too little emphasis to Douglas. Occasionally there 
are misspellings or slight misquotations. Reprehensible as was Brooks's 
punishment of Sumner, many who deepiy regret his act would yet demur 
to the adjective ‘‘dastardly’’ (p. 402). 

The publishers have codperated handsomely to bring out a fine book, 
with numerous unusual illustrations. With its successor, soon to appear, 
it will stand as one of the most stimulating and readable of our brief, 
general histories. 


University of Illinois J. G. RANDALL 


A Unit History of the United States. By William A. Hamm, Henry 
Eldridge Bourne, and Elbert Jay Benton. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1932. Appendix, illustrations, maps, and charts. 
x + 845+ xliv pp. $2.12.) 

Two well-known historians have collaborated with a resourceful high 
school teacher to produce a new text in American history for senior high 
schools. With its bright red and black cover it presents a striking ap- 
pearance. Unlike any other new book that the reviewer has examined, 
this one remains open, willingly and submissively. The publishers have 
achieved the unusual in the art of book-making. 
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The authors declare their objective ‘‘has been to help the student 
secure an adequate comprehension of the meaning and significance of 
events much more than it has been to record the events themselves.’’ In 
spite of this disquieting statement the book does contain a host of facts 
as well as many intelligent and comprehensive interpretations and syn- 
theses. The colonial period is slighted, a fact of which the authors seemed 
conscious, for in the appendix they have included four pages of fine 
print about the discovery of America. Of the 845 pages, 177 are devoted 
to the period before 1789, and more than half of the book deals with 
the period since the Civil War. The second part is completely topical in 
arrangement and seems in many ways like a problems book, being social 
and economic rather than narrative. Few topics or subjects of a func- 
tional nature have been neglected. The material necessary for an intelli- 
gent comprehension of contemporary American life is here presented in 
a frank, judicious, and attractive manner. 

In the preparation of this text the authors kept both pupils and 
teachers in mind. The organization is crystal clear; the reading lists are 
ample; the thought-provoking questions are challenging; the black and 
white maps illuminate the content; and the illustrations are numerous 
and well chosen and are accompanied by informative and explanatory 
comments. 

The style is clear and direct. The authors are not afraid of being ex- 
plicit. Hoover ‘‘failed to exercise leadership at various stages... ”’ 
(p. 679) ; Buchanan wrote a ‘‘weak message’’ (p. 383); business men 
are inconsistent when they object to laws regulating public utilities and 
labor conditions and yet accept subsidies, protective tariffs, and fran- 
chises (p. 541) ; and the authors do not sidestep prohibition, racketeering, 
oil seandals, religion in campaigns, or other delicate matters which timid 
writers sometimes neglect. The material is up-to-date; for example, the 
Lame Duck Amendment is given in fine type at the end of the Constitu- 
tion. The appendix, in addition to the customary documents and tables, 
contains a clear explanation of the sessions of Congress and a general 
statement about citizenship and naturalization. 

The first half of the text is more or less orthodox history; the second 
half is a study of problems. Whether that is the best kind of treatment 
or not the reviewer does not know, but he points it out as being perhaps 
the most significant aspect of this text. 


University of Minnesota Epear B. WESLEY 


Canada. By Alexander Brady. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932. viii + 374 pp. Maps and bibliography. $5.00.) 
At a time when Canadian affairs are becoming increasingly significant 
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in the world order Professor Brady has produced a charming interpre. 
tation of the life of the Dominion. Canada is not a ‘‘history,’’ but q 
keenly critical scrutiny of Canadian institutions in the light of their 
origins and development, replete with valuable information and ideas. 
Professor Brady regards Canada as a desirable political compromise 
between the British government and that of the United States weakened 
somewhat by the ‘‘narrow egotism and unhealthy parochialism’’ of 
young democracy, but withal a better government than perhaps the 
indifference of the Canadian electorate would seem to warrant. On the 
other hand, he views the Dominion socially as essentially a North Amer. 
ican product, founded, it is true, on an Anglo-French heritage and con- 
ditioned by the United States, yet gradually developing a societal pattern 
of its own. The economic life, he finds, reflects the tendency to evolve a 
‘‘comfortable commercial idealism of the American brand.’’ This in 
turn, he believes, has very definitely caused the best energies of the 
people to be directed toward the development of the material rather 
than the aesthetic; with the result that, apart from painting, there has 
been as yet little display of originality in the fine arts. The writer indi- 
cates, however, that, despite its potential and actual evils, Canada’s 
economic progress has brought the country into a position of prominence 
in the Commonwealth and the larger society of nations without, for- 
tunately, the coincident hazard of a vigorous foreign policy. Professor 
Brady is extremely optimistic of Canada’s future, and his conclusions 
that Canadian nationality and culture are still colonial and in the 
‘*exploitation stage of civilization,’’ and that ‘‘her growth has been pro- 
foundly influenced by her neighbour’’ should serve as a challenge to the 
complacency and an impetus to the ingenuity of the Canadian people. 
The most obvious weaknesses of the work are, first, a tendency to 
exaggerate, e.g. the statement that ‘‘to the rank and file of the private 
members at Ottawa, Parliament is little more than a social club’’ (p. 
58) ; second, the occasional error of fact, viz., the remark that there are 
seven members in the cabinet of the United States (p. 53) ; and, third, 
certain omissions, such as the failure to mention Edward Johnson among 
Canadian musicians. Furthermore, the brief bibliography, which is 
obviously for the general reader, might well have included Trotter’s 
Syllabus and Guide to Reading and Wittke’s History of Canada; and 
an improvement in the quality of the maps would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the book. 
In the last analysis, however, the positive qualities of the work are 
far in excess of its defects. It is a delightfully readable volume, evincing 
broad scholarship, a capacity for colorful and ingenuous expression, and 
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superior powers of analysis and synthesis which render it worthy of its 
place in the ‘‘Modern World” series. 


W. R. U. J. H. 8. 


Mexico, a Study of Two Americas. By Stuart Chase in collaboration with 
Marian Tyler. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. x + 
338 pp. Illustrations and bibliography. $3.00.) 

Mr. Chase seems to carry to Mexico an obsession in favor of primitive 
man. At least he comes back from two visits there and in colorful nar- 
rative gives his reader that impression. His convincing exemplar is 
Tepoztlan, an isolated community some sixty miles south of Mexico City. 
This he compares with Muncie, Indiana (the ‘‘Middletown’’ of the 
Lyndes), to the manifest disadvantage of the latter. With first impres- 
sions strengthened by extensive reading and a second visit, he ventures 
to express his comparisons in terms of food, drink, clothing, shelter, 
health, work, play — factors that the author has used to advantage in 
other fields. He presents his conclusions, however, less convincingly than 
is his wont. Perhaps a third, or several subsequent visits might lead to a 
complete change of view. 

Mr. Chase does not wholly confine himself to Tepoztlan, where he has 
Mr. Redfield’s careful study to guide him. He presents equally colorful 
chapters of the pre-Cortesian Indian and of the conquests. These chap- 
ters, accepted merely as a personal interpretation, well repay perusal. 
The same may be said of the two chapters in which he describes the 
decline of Mexican civilization. Decadence begins, he thinks, with the 
conquest and continues under independence and the industrial invasion 
sponsored by Diaz, until the adoption of Mexico’s present constitution. 
That gesture meant that the rulers of the country were at last facing 
inward and were proposing to minister to the well being of the indi- 
genous population. That this has been more than a proposal is not yet 
apparent to most observers. Even Mr. Chase displays his doubts. 

Tepoztlan and Muncie afford his main comparisons, but the author 
does not hesitate to bring Russia into the picture nor to build up con- 
trasting cultural symbols in the village commune and the Spanish 
hacienda, the pre-Cortesian temple and the crumbling monastery or 
cathedral. One continually notes traces of Beals, Grueining, Tannen- 
baum, Gamio, Vasconcelos, and other interpreters, frankly paraphrased, 
in addition to the ever present Redfield, but the conclusions are the 
author’s own. They point Middletown toward regional sufficiency and 
Tepoztlan toward a colorful past, slightly modified by creature comforts 
of the machine age. Not a bad goal for either. 


Northwestern University I. J. Cox 
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American Foreign Policy in Mezican Relations. By James Morton 
Callahan. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. ix + 644 pp. 
Maps. $4.00.) 

Professor Callahan, in this volume, ‘‘has attempted the first genera] 
historical view of American Mexican policy in the consideration and 
solution of continuous problems arising between the two countries,” 
Diplomatic relations are treated only incidentally, since, as he states. 
“*he has constantly emphasized the problems and factors of American 
foreign policy, including interpretations of questions of international 
law.’’ The work in its scope includes the contiguous area of the Carib- 
bean and Central America where the problems involved were wider than 
Mexico alone. 

The author has based his study on extensive research in the govern- 
ment archives of the United States. The other half of the story is, in the 
main, still buried in the archives of Mexico. Printed government doeu- 
ments, newspaper files, periodical literature, and the better-known mon- 
ographs in the field of diplomatic relations with Mexico complete the 
documentation of the book. In the contemporary period, where the 
full record is not yet available, this latter type of material is levied on 
most heavily. This almost exclusive reliance on documentary evidence 
produces a fresh, readable, and commendably objective account of our 
policy toward our nearest Hispanic neighbor. The reviewer notes no 
reference to the works of Justin H. Smith, or to Eugene I. MeCormac’s 
James K. Polk, a Political Biography, in the footnotes to the chapters 
on the acquisition of Texas and of California. 

The book is comparatively free from typographical errors, and is 
printed in clear type, with the footnotes relegated to the ends of the 
chapters. One regrets the absence of a selected, critical bibliography. 
There is a good index. Professor Callahan’s study will be indispensable 
to students of Hispanic American relations with the United States. 


University of Michigan ArtTuHur §. AITon 








Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Brazil. By Lawrence 

F. Hill. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1932. x + 322 pp. Bib- 

liography. $3.50.) 

The scope of this work, namely a study in a comparatively brief space 
of the story of diplomatic relations between the United States and Brazil 
since the latter’s independence, embraces an undertaking of very real 
interest and importance and one that has been left singularly neglected 
in the field of relations with the Latin American countries. 

Beginning with a chapter on the relations between the United States 
and the Portuguese court after its transference to Brazil in 1808, the 
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book continues through eleven chapters to and through the period of the 
World War. 

The first chapter following the introductory discussion of relations 
with the Portuguese court covers the period to 1827 when Raguet re- 
turned to the United States. The next chapter covers the term of service 
of William Tudor until his death in 1830, erroneously given on page 74 
as occurring in 1828. The next chapter covers the period from 1830 to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Then follow chapters on the African 
slave trade and on foreign relations during the American Civil War, 
perhaps the most significant and most adequate chapters in the book. 

There follow in order chapters dealing with the period of the Para- 
guayan War, the opening of Brazilian rivers to world commerce, the 
Confederate exiles to Brazil, the transition from empire to republic, 
and the developments from 1894 to 1918. 

The book is well documented and a valuable addition to the literature 
of the history of inter-American relations. A chapter on the develop- 
ments of the twelve years or more since the close of the World War 
would have rounded out the work, though this would have been ad- 
mittedly more difficult to handle in view of the problem of gaining access 
to documentary sources. 

To express appreciation of the contribution of the book is not to over- 
look some minor errors, typographical for the most part, or to agree 
with a number of the interpretations or expressions of opinions. The 
chief defect resides, perhaps, in a certain unnecessary flippancy rather 
more fitting in a journalistic than in a scholarly treatment. 


University of South Dakota HerMAN G. JAMES 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Fred Rippy. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company. xvii + 580 pp. Maps, illustrations, 
and reading lists. $5.00.) 

This volume is another evidence of the growing interest in Hispanic 
American history and it should be weleomed very much by teachers in 
that field. It is a college text book divided into twenty-five chapters; 
the first three are the usual introductory chapters treating geographical 
conditions, primitive peoples, and the Old World background. Four 
chapters, in which the events are grouped according to centuries or 
dynasties, cover the colonial period rather too briefly. Professor Rippy 
has made a slight departure by stressing frontier conditions more than 
other writers, neverthless it is still to be hoped that some future writer 
will include a chapter on ‘‘Frontiers.’’ The national period is described 
in eight chapters in a more or less topical fashion, instead of the old 
method of treating each country separately and chronologically. Ten 
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chapters are devoted to international relations. This is a welcome addi. 
tion to a text in Hispanic American history, but some teachers, no doubt, 
will believe that too much space has been allotted to the subject of inter. 
national relations. 

The book contains fifteen maps which should be very helpful to stu. 
dents, however only four of these are not based on the maps compiled 
by other writers. At the end of the work there is a useful reading list, 
consisting largely of works in English. There is also a good index. 

Mention is made of seventeen captaincies in Brazil at the close of the 
eighteenth century (p. 124), but, according to Maria G. Andrade, Resume 
da historia do Brazil (p. 107), and James and Martin, The Republics of 
Latin America (p. 72-73), there were twenty-one. A few inconsistencies 
were noted, for example, the author said in the text that Salvador had 
no dictators, nevertheless in a footnote on the same page he states that 
two or three of Salvador’s dictators were in power from five to eight 
years (p. 220). Such things detract very little from the value of the 
work. The book is carefully planned and the style is clear and concise. 
Professor Rippy has produced a work which will be very useful to all 
students of Hispanic American history. 


Oklahoma College for Women LiuuiaN ESTELLE FIsHEr 


A History of American Economic Life. By Edward C. Kirkland. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1932. xv + 767 pp. Bibliography 
and maps. $3.75.) 

The history of the American economic life from the ‘‘imperial fron- 
tier’’ to the ‘‘imperial nation’’ is a large subject. Hundreds of millions 
of mortals have contributed their bit to its content. How can the real 
contributions, the apportioned impacts of forces and elements, be regis- 
tered and presented? The author has given an admirable answer — one 
which shows comprehensive scholarship, well balanced judgments, and 
splendid skill in the organization and presentation of materials. 

The dominant emphasis in the book is to be found in a description of 
the growth and changes of production. The more fundamental produc- 
tive processes are described with a lucidity which adds much to the 
student’s appreciation of his grandfathers’ ways of life. Statistics are 
frequently the snare of the economic historian. The author has very 
successfully reduced their application to pertinent comparisons and 
timely measurements. In a subject of generalities he has often achieved 
the graphie and the specific— imports are not tons and dollars but 
coffee and silk; specific geography plays a part; numerous leaders and 
organizations are arrayed in the story. 

The author registers a marked departure from previous works in the 
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slight attention which is given to legislation and governmental actions. 
Tariff acts are little more than mentioned; taxation and finance is 
ignored; currencies and prices do not find a place in his table of con- 
tents; and even the banks are given a functional exposition. 

Half the book is devoted to ‘‘the industrial state.’’ Here the author has 
not only shown the development but has portrayed much of the spirit 
of the leaders and the groups that have produced it. The pious mouthing 
concerning ‘‘identical interests of employers and employees’’ as well as 
the naive boasts of the new business ethics are neatly tagged for future 
observation. The chapter upon ‘‘the imperial nation’’ is done with com- 
mendable objectivity. 

An excellently annotated bibliography by chapters is assembled, un- 
fortunately, at the back of the volume. In the twenty-four maps the years 
1859 and 1919 appear most frequently as pivotal dates. The editing 
and printing deserve commendation. 


University of Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


The Development of American Industries: Their Economic Significance. 
Edited by John George Glover and William. Bouck Cornell. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. xxiii + 932 pp. Illustrations, charts, 
and maps. $6.00.) 

This book is a collection of historical and descriptive accounts of 
thirty-eight industries or groups of industries, with an introductory 
chapter on labor and a concluding chapter on trade associations. Each 
industry or group of industries chosen for inclusion is discussed by a 
specialist, usually a representative of the industry. The article on iron 
and steel, for example, is written by the president and the assistant to 
the director of publicity of the American Rolling Mill Company. The 
topies that are emphasized vary, but usually included are the history 
and growth of the industry, its geography, its internal structure, and 
relevant legislation. 

The book is intended ‘‘primarily for use as a text in colleges of arts 
and sciences and in schools of commerce and business administration.’’ 
The question of main interest, therefore, concerns its merits and limita- 
tions as a text. It is written by men in actual contact with business, and 
therefore it gives a sense of intimacy and realism not easily imparted 
by the conventional text. Student interest is probably more easily 
aroused by the concrete facts of particular industries than by a more 
generalized and carefully organized presentation as found in the ordinary 
text. 

If the student’s task is lightened, that of the instructor is increased. 
For the book has limitations imposed by the nature of the plan. There 
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is analysis of particular situations, but no logical utilization of data as 
a basis for a general view of industrial society. There is virtually no 
reference to outstanding questions of industrial policy (for example, 
in regard to so-called technological unemployment) except in the assump. - 
tions naturally to be expected on the part of directors of publicity and 
other agents of corporations — important, of course, but not all-impor. 
tant. Such limitations are inherent in the editorial plan, and merely 
imply that the instructor who uses the book assumes responsibility for 
its critical appraisal and for supplementing and interpreting it. 


U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Wirt Bowpen 


The Great American Land Bubble; The Amazing Story of Land-Grab- 
bing, Speculations, and Booms from Colonial Days to the Present 
Time. By A. M. Sakolski. (New York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1932. xii + 373 pp. Illustrations and maps. $3.50.) 

The sub-title of this book is more descriptive of its contents than the 
pretentious main-title itself! But neither the choice of material nor the 
method of treatment is distinctive enough to warrant a claim that it is a 
history of land speculation. More than half of this treatise is devoted to 
land booms before 1820; in the period since, it is to be regretted that the 
author has slighted the speculation in public lands, especially in timber, 
mineral, and grazing lands. A distinctive contribution, however, is made 
in those chapters which deal with urban land speculation. 

Although no point of view is made explicit, there is, nevertheless, inter- 
woven with the discussion an implicit opinion that land speculation does 
not pay. Does such a broad contention hold true for the whole period 
of American history? Was it ‘‘Isaac’’ Cleaveland or Moses Cleaveland 
who led the Connecticut Yankees into the wilderness to found Cleveland, 
Ohio (p. 121)? It is surprising to discover that in times past so many 
prominent Americans have participated in the lust for land — but has 
not too much attention been paid to the operations of these land-boomers 
and not enough to the land booms? Perhaps the background of general 
economic and political forces should have been more thoroughly culti- 
vated, for it is in such a background that the forces of speculation 
operated. 

Throughout the book one finds the material fairly well documented, 
numerous sources as well as monographice work of recent years having 
been used. Considerably more research could have profitably been done 
in newspapers. Many full and complete quotations, apt illustrations, and 
excellent maps, add to the attractiveness of such a work, although one 
might question the efficacy of numerous portraits. As for style, the 
reviewer feels constrained to comment on the calm, dispassionate manner 
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in which the author has presented such a romantic subject. In certain 
parts the general reader is likely to get lost in the plethora of detail. 
Essentially monographie in its organization, there is of necessity some 
interruption in the transition from one chapter to another. If further 
suggestion be admissable, it is that the treatise would have been more 
effective had it contained more clearcut exposition — had there been at 
least a final chapter on conclusions. 

Such a volume — though allowance should be made for its popular 
appeal — will be welcomed by land economists and historians alike. As a 
suggestive field for further investigation, it is to be hoped that this be- 
ginning will lead the way to the production of a more comprehensive 
history of American land speculation. 


W.R.U. R. M. R. 





BOOK NOTES 


From Here to Yender: Early Trails and Highway Life. By Marion 
Nicholl Rawson. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Ine. xvi + 
308 pp. Illustrations.) In this entertaining and delightfully illustrated 
volume the author recreates for her readers much of the life along the 
rural highways, postroads, and canals of early New England and the 
middle Atlantie states. After first discussing the evolution and early 
significance of the roads ‘‘from here to yender,’’ with due attention to 
their ‘‘thank-you-marms,’’ toll gates, rope ferries, and covered bridges, 
Mrs. Rawson describes the manner in which earlier generations travelled ; 
at first, perhaps, ‘‘tie and ride,’’ or pillion, or possibly in lumbering 
oxcart, but later, as the roads improved, in chaise and flying stage coach. 
At the very end of the period came in the canal boat and railroad 
coach. In sueceeding chapters one reads of those who travelled the early 
roads, of their dress and luggage, and of the adventures they met with 
and the sights they saw. Of taverns, good and bad, with their curious 
names and fascinating signs, one learns much, as well as of the com- 
munity life that centered about them. At times the author digresses to 
discuss at greater length some of the more interesting folkways of the 
early days, as in one chapter devoted to the generous role of the bed in 
ancestral homes. Another chapter sympathetically describes the roadside 
graveyards, ‘‘God’s Acres,’’ with their quaintly carved stones. As valu- 
able, perhaps, as any part of the book is that in which Mrs. Rawson has 
collected many of the old saws and colloquialisms of the eastern states. 
It is astonishing how many of these, ‘‘our most venerable antiques,”’ 
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have persisted from generation to generation and are still current in 
rural speech. 

Much of Mrs. Rawson’s book is based upon the author’s extensive 
knowledge of American antiques, and the uses to which they were 
originally put. In addition she has been an assiduous collector of the 
traditions, ancient lore, and colloquialisms of the countryside through 
which she has rambled in search of those antiques. Local histories, diaries, 
and town records also seem to have been consulted, a bibliography of 
which would have been of material aid to the student. Although the 
book is obviously intended for the general reader, it contains much that 
is worthy of the attention of social historians. 


Dartmouth College W. R. Waterman 


The Ingenious Dr. Franklin: Selected Scientific Letters of Benjamin 
Franklin. Edited by Nathan G. Goodman. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1931. xi + 244 pp. $3.00.) This volume of selected 
Franklin letters, some of them hitherto unpublished, reveals the wide 
range, not only of his scientific interests, but also of his contacts with the 
leading thinkers of his time. Many of his letters suggest the background 
of later scientific achievement. Arranged under the headings, ‘‘ Practical 
Schemes and Suggestions’’ and ‘‘Scientific Deductions and Conjectures,”’ 
his ideas on daylight saving, on the beginnings of aerial navigation, on a 
single fluid theory of electricity, as well as his numerous and varied 
electrical experiments, challenge the interest and admiration of the 
modern reader. The editor effectively makes his point as to the incredible 
curiosity and ingenuity of Franklin in a suggestive thirteen page intro- 
duction. 


W. R. U. A. C. C. 


A Passing America: Considerations of Things of Yesterday Fast 
Fading from our World. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1932. xxiv + 330 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) The 
lasting memories of a college career are not facts, but impressions left 
by certain outstanding personalities. The University of Pennsylvania 
has, happily, possessed one of these rare individuals in Cornelius Wey- 
gandt, who at ‘‘Tuesdays at Ten’’ and at other hours for years has 
shared with his students the wealth of his experience, sympathy, and un- 
derstanding. This same broad humanism he has, in recent years, opened 
to a wider circle in a charming group of books. In the ‘‘Red Hills’’ and 
again in ‘‘The Wissahickon Hills’’ he has written of the people and the 
country he knows and loves so well, and in ‘‘A Passing America’’ he 
records his impressions of old days, old ways, and old customs now 
drifting into the fog of the past. 
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While ‘‘A Passing America’’ concerns itself mainly with an older 
Pennsylvania and incidentally with New Hampshire and New Jersey, 
most of the chapters will appeal equally to the resident of the middle 
belt of westward migration. In the Ohio Valley, too, were to be found 
Quakers and Pennsylvania ‘‘ Dutch,’’ log cabins and oxteams, quill pens 
and hard boots, eedars and gumtrees, katydids and treetoads, buffalo 
robes and turkey wings on hearth. There, too, were the days when 
neighbors were accustomed to ‘‘hold time less valuable than fellowship.’’ 

To the social historian the book will prove an invaluable and sug- 
gestive source both now and in the future; to the general reader, it will 
possess a charm that will bring back warm memories of old, perhaps 
half-forgotten days; he will with the author ‘‘think of what was, and 
what is, and wonder if, after all there is not something in the slogan, 
‘the good old times’.”’ 

As long as teachers and writers of the type of Cornelius Weygandt 
exist one can rest confident in the knowledge that the ‘‘love of homely 
and simple things’’ is bound to be preserved. Those who share this feel- 
ing can then rest assured that with all the changes that have come, 
bringing both gain and loss, still 


The things that truly last when men and times have passed 
They are all in Pennsylvania this morning. 


New York University JOHN MUSSER 


Etowah Papers. By Warren King Moorehead et al. (New Haven: Pub- 
lished for Phillips Academy by Yale University Press, 1932. xi + 178 pp. 
Illustrations and charts.) This book deals with the study of a great 
archaeological site, known as the Etowah Mounds, located three miles 
southwest of Cartersville, in Bartow County, Georgia. Following six 
pages of ‘‘General Description’’ by Dr. Moorehead, Mr. Charles C. 
Willoughby presents a collection of ‘‘ Notes on the history and symbolism 
of the Muskhogeans and the people of Etowah’’ (pp. 7-67), in which he 
pays special attention to the eagle design and the copper and shell orna- 
ments, and concludes that the striking resemblances ‘‘ between the culture 
of Etowah, and that of the Creeks and Natchez especially, seem to show 


that the builders of this group were members of the great Muskhogean 
family.’’ 


The next section of the book contains a description of the excavations 
conducted by Dr. Moorehead and his staff in mounds B and C and nearby 
village sites, together with a description of the materials obtained during 
this work, exclusive of the pottery, which is discussed by Miss Margaret 
E. Ashley, on pages 107 to 136, in an article entitled ‘‘A Study of the 
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Ceramic Art of the Etowans.’’ After discussing the method of pottery 
making, the surface finish, composition of paste, form, and the feet. 
handles, and discs, the available materal is classified according to decora. 
tion into incised, stamped, plain, and painted wares. Mrs. Zelia Nuttall 
of Mexico City, has contributed a paper on ‘‘Some comparisons between 
Etowan, Mexican and Mayan designs’’ (pp. 137-44). She concludes that 
Etowah art approaches the Mexican of the period of the conquest. The 
next article, a short one (pp. 145-49) contains identifications of the 
**Mollusean shells from Etowah mounds’’ by Frank C. Baker, of the 
University of Illinois. 

The following fifteen pages are devoted to brief descriptions of work 
done at Carters Quarter, thirty miles north of Etowah; at the nearby 
Fort Mountain ; at various minor sites within forty miles of Cartersville; 
and near Natchez, Mississippi. The final seven pages of the book are 
devoted to ‘‘General Observations and Conclusions,’’ listing eight points 
which distinguish Etowah from other prehistoric American cultures. 
The writer presents as his theory of origin of this culture ‘‘That a band 
of Indians came from eastern Yucatan to Cuba and spread through the 
West Indies in very early times. From thence some of them crossed to 
southern Florida.’’ This interesting, and individual hypothesis needs 
a great deal of support in the form of material evidence. 

The book closes with ‘‘Some comments upon Alabama archaeology”’ 
by Peter A. Brannon. The volume is illustrated with 104 figures in the 
form of drawings, charts, and photographs. There is an index. 


University of Michigan Car E. GuTHe 


The Liquor Question Among the Indian Tribes in Kansas, 1804-1881. 
By Otto Frovin Frederikson. Bulletin of the University of Kansas 
Humanistic Studies, Vol. IV, No. 4. (Lawrence: University of Kansas, 
1932. vii+ 103 pp. Bibliography. $1.00.) Because this present study 
is confessedly but a part of a forthcoming larger whole, ‘‘The Liquor 
Question in Kansas before the Adoption in 1880 of Constitutional Pro- 
hibition,’’ and, as may be inferred, introductory only, it would be 
puerile to cavil at its title on the ground that it is inappropriate, lacking 
precision and simplicity. To apply the term, question, to Indian intem- 
perance, to the Indian use of alcoholic beverages, or even to abortive 
efforts to restrain such, is to presuppose a situation in the red man’s 
country west of Missouri that would have been absurd and impossible 
for many decades after 1804, the date chosen for the beginning of re- 
search. It is, forsooth, to carry back into that fairly remote past 4 
phraseology having political significance born of the prohibition issue 
of today. This is said, however, not by way of disparagement of the 
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thesis itself; for that, taken all in all, is an interesting and excellent 
piece of work, possessing the supreme merit of suggesting far more than 
it reveals. Besides showing how inadequately the federal government 
played its self-assumed role of guardian of aboriginal wards, it casts a 
gloomy reflection upon the United States Indian policy in at least two 
of its most characteristic features, the annuity system and removal. Its 
major theme is the ineptitude of vaunted national control in the face of 
admitted state jurisdiction, notwithstanding that the state was Missouri 
and therefore one of those carved out of territory purchased with 
federal funds. The general government had yielded weakly and against 
what was for long its better judgment to popular pressure, forcing the 
defenceless and reluctant Indians to cross the Mississippi and making 
many specious promises to induce their emigration; but, having them 
once there, it had proved itself wholly unable to furnish the protection 
promised and required and, above all, wholly unable to guard them 
against the vicious influences of the frontier. 

In conducting his investigation Professor Frederikson has had a great 
advantage in accessibility to source material of inestimable value. His 
use of the Clark Books in the possession of the Kansas State Historical 
Society is not in evidence except in the one instance at the outset, where 
he has had the misfortune to drag in, in a rather pretentious sort of 
way, something that is really extraneous. On the other hand, his copious 
citations from collections, like the McCoy Papers and the Meeker, point 
to an exhaustive and very commendable examination of the same. His 
dependance has been chiefly upon them and upon printed official re- 
ports. Could he have supplemented these by reference to travel narra- 
tives, the historical importance of his findings might have been con- 
siderably enhanced. 

A few imperfections in his work call for notice even though they be 
of a minor character. The surnames, Lea and Hoecken, appear in his 
pages as Lee and Hoeken. Quoted passages are occasionally inexact and 
references inaccurate or confusing. For example, the reference at the 
bottom of page 4 should be, not 85-87, but 74, and the references through- 
out should have been uniformly, either to the separate reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or to those same reports as comprising 
in each given case a portion of the departmental secretary’s. 

The hand of Dr. James C. Malin has guided what is in most respects 
a truly scholarly output, and it is gratifying to find this new study of an 
aspect of the Westward Movement take its place alongside of its sponsor’s 
own excellent work, ‘‘Indian Policy and Westward Expansion.’’ 


Aberdeen, Washington ANNIE HELoIse ABEL-HENDERSON 
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The Theatre on the Frontier: Early Years of the St. Louis Stage. By 
William G. B. Carson. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
xi + 361 pp. Illustrations, appendix, and bibliography. $3.00.) From 
all available materials Mr. Carson has searched out complete lists of 
plays given in St. Louis between 1815-40; he provides all possible infor. 
mation about the actors who performed in them, the theatres in which 
they performed, the trials and tribulations of their managers, and the 
more or less intelligent dramatic criticism which they encountered, A 
large mass of detail results, but Mr. Carson has been able to give it 
enough human relief to make his work not uninteresting as a whole. 

Mr. Carson has assigned himself a distinct and definite problem but it 
does not include all the things one would like to know about a frontier 
theatre. The reader is doubtless familiar with the plays of Shakespeare 
and Sheridan and may even know a little of such forgotten favorites as 
**Douglas,’’ ‘‘Pizarro,’’ ‘‘The Stranger,’’ and ‘‘The Lady of Lyons’; 
otherwise he must draw on his imagination for the tone and content of 
the remaining plays and farces and the manner in which they were 
performed. Further, Mr. Carson only hints at the deep set hostility to 
the theatre of Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians and of the more 
than puritanical French missionary priests who were reéstablishing 
Catholicism in the Great Valley. Essentially, these people regarded the 
frontier as a battle ground between Satan and the Saints with the fiercest 
conflict raging about the theatre. The contrast between those who 
patronized and loved even the rude theatre of the frontier and those who 
regarded it as the gateway of hell is profoundly interesting; but it does 
not come within the scope of Mr. Carson’s work. 


University of Illinois THEODORE ©. PEASE 


The Circus, From Rome to Ringling. By Earl Chapin May. (New 
York: Duffield and Green, 1932. xii + 332 pp. Illustration. $3.00.) In 
bold sweeping strokes the author of this gossipy story of the travelling 
tented show introduces the circus of ancient Rome, only to proclaim its 
destruction before the barbarian forces that accomplished the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. But ‘‘the horsey son of an eighteenth century 
cabinet maker revived the circus, on modern lines’’ (p. 6). The American 
circus was introduced through the equestrian exhibitions of John B. 
Ricketts, an English riding master and performer, who was often riding 
companion of President Washington. But most of this rambling chronicle 
is devoted to the shows of the nineteenth century, especially to those with 
which the author had intimate contact through the experiences of his 
circusman father and through his own various connections — primarily 
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on the publicity side — with various travelling tented shows which pro- 
claimed themselves the ‘‘ World’s greatest.’’ 


W. BR. U. A. C. C. 


Two Centuries in East Texas: A History of San Augustine County and 
Surrounding Territory, from 1685 to the Present Time. By George Louis 
Crocket. (Dallas: The Southwest Press, 1932. xi + 372 pp. Bibliography, 
addenda, and eorreigenda.) The subject of this book is, perhaps, better 
described by the sub-title; for, while it deals incidentally with East 
Texas, it gives, in adequate detail, a very complete history of the town 
and community of San Augustine. The story of this region, which stands 
in what used to be the gateway for overland trade and settlement, is 
well worth telling. 

In contrast with some other local histories, the present volume indi- 
eates, with reasonable precision, sources for important statements. The 
early chapters, summarizing the Spanish period, and based on the 
researches of Professor Bolton, are interesting and well written. For his 
later chapters, after the period of American immigration, the author has 
used diaries, reminiscences, and town records, to the collection of which 
he has evidently devoted much time and care. These chapters, accord- 
ingly, contain fresh materials not available elsewhere. The index, espe- 
cially important in a book of this kind, is adequate. 

Some chapters contain a multiplicity of details, the chief interest of 
which is purely local. But the historian of folk-ways and institutions 
will find seattered materials, well worth preserving, on such subjects as: 
the origins of the Texas settlers (e.g., pp. 84, 97, 282); law and order 
in a frontier community (e.g., pp. 89, 102, 117, 306); western camp- 
meetings (e.g., p. 279) ; diversity of occupations (e.g., pp. 117, 218, 220) ; 
the trade route from Louisiana (e.g., p. 222) ; and on others of the same 
kind. Unfortunately, such topics are treated only incidentally. 

In this account of the foundation, growth, and eventual decline of an 
interesting community, the author has made a significant contribution 
to the history of the Southwest. 


Rice Institute R. G. CALDWELL 


A Frontier Lady: Recollections of the Gold Rush and Early California. 
By Sarah Royce. Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. xv + 144 pp. $2.00.) The Royces are a distinguished 
American pioneer family ; Josiah Royce of Harvard University was the 
youngest of the family. Sarah Royce, the mother, kept a diary describing 
her pilgrimage across the continent and her early experiences in Cali- 
fornia. Later for the benefit of her son, who was interested in California 
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history, she threaded the account together as a continuous narrative, byt 
with no thought of publication. The result is the straightforward, viyig. 
simple, fascinating, and truthful story of Sarah Royce, who left all the 
benefits of civilization to join a western caravan and live in the mining 
and newly built towns of distant California. An excellent and reliable 
description is given of the plains, the desert, the mountains, conditions 
in California during the days of ’49, and the reactions which occurred 
in the mind of a sensitive and intelligent woman as she encountered 
strange experiences. 


Oklahoma College for Women LILuiAN ESTELLE FisHer 


A Jolly Journal. By Isabel Crawford. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1932. 158 pp. Illustrations. $1.50.) This brief book of chatty 
feminine memoirs recounts the experiences of a missionary to blanket 
Indians in Oklahoma during a service of thirty-seven years. The author 
declares that her object is to shake people up with laughter before 
administering the missionary stimulants which are always necessary to 
the full development of a strong Christian character. Of course 160 pages 
can only touch the high spots of a career, which began in Canada, touched 
North Dakota, and New York, and ended in Oklahoma. The incidents 
chosen are amusing and illustrate the mores of Protestant missionaries 
of a past generation. But the book is of slight importance historically and 
contributes little if anything of understanding of the American Indian. 
There is some account of the Ghost Dance religion and the celebrated 
Kiowa scout I-see-o, but it is all too brief. The book is illustrated by 
photographs of the author and others. 


Unwersity of Oklahoma STANLEY VESTAL 


Pioneer Days and Kebo Club Nights. By George W. Wear. (Boston: 
Meador Publishing Company, 1932. 156 pp. $2.00.) Here is a little 
volume that will be most pleasing and satisfying to those folks who 
enjoy stories of the West when it was ‘‘wild and woolly.”’ 

In something over a hundred tales, Mr. Wear has recounted many 
interesting and picturesque phases of pioneering life in Bakersfield, 
California fifty years ago. Taken altogether these stories give a fairly 
good panoramic view of life in a more or less typical frontier settlement 
half a century ago. 

Some of the best tales told are: ‘‘The Good Old Days,’’ ‘‘ Western 
Characteristies,’’ ‘‘Our First Play House,’’ ‘‘And We Jazzed,’’ ‘‘Pres- 
ident Hayes’ Visit,’’ ‘‘ Robinson’s Cireus,’’ ‘‘ Early Day Hotels,’’ ‘* Den- 
nis Kearney,’’ ‘‘A Democratic Jollification,’’ ‘‘A Duel,’’ ‘‘ Western 
Justice,’’ and ‘‘A Just Sentence.”’ 
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It will be a strange person who does not find at least fifty stories in 
Pioneer Life and Kebo Club Nights entertaining and worthwhile reading. 


University of North Dakota JOHN Perry PRITCHETT 


The Founding of American Colleges and Universities before the Civil 
War: With Particular Reference to the Religious Influences Bearing 
upon the College Movement. By Donald G. Tewksbury. (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. x + 254 pp. Tables, maps, 
bibliography, and appendix. $2.50.) Research into the social aspects of 
American history is still very much in the pioneer stage. The history of 
education has not been as badly neglected as other of the social phases, 
yet it is a fact that the movement in America to establish colleges and 
universities has received scanty attention. To an understanding of this 
movement Dr. Tewksbury has made a serviceable contribution. 

The beginnings and expansion of higher education in America before 
the Civil War, and beyond it, cannot be understood and measured apart 
from the frontier and religion. The ‘‘ American college’’ took root while 
the first immigrant ships were making return voyages, and it moved 
westward in the wake of pioneer wagons, crossing the continent and the 
centuries, from the founding of Puritan Harvard to the planting of 
Congregational Grinnell and Catholic Santa Clara. 

The religious dynamic was seldom forgotten, nor was the wealthier 
East, allowed to forget it. All along the line of frontier academics arose 
the Macedonian ery: ‘‘Come and help us,’’ though the enlargement of 
the petition made it quite clear that the substance of material as well as 
spiritual treasuries was desired. ‘‘Every corner of the great Eastern 
workshop ought generously to hearken to the great Western salesroom 
crying out, ‘Save yourselves by saving us, — make sure your own inter- 
ests by timely aid to ours’ ’’ was the shrewd appeal to the benevolent and 
acquisitive instinets of the East in 1855. 

Within a structure and tradition so emphatically sectarian the attempt 
to shift higher education to a secular basis was hard beset, though, be- 
cause of the progressive recognition of new needs in American education 
it was less bitter than the struggle to make elementary education profane 
and tax supported. More powerful than the brief impulse of French 
ideals in the first flush of republican enthusiasm was the munificence of 
federal land grants. Nevertheless, ‘‘it was not until after the Civil War 
that the state university finally came into its own as an institution 
peculiarly adapted to meet the developing needs and new aspirations of 
the American peope.’’ It is interesting to be reminded that the first 
chapter of state adventure into higher education belongs to the Old 
South. 
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In addition to his facts and interpretations Dr. Tewksbury has put 
into his book an assemblage of tables, maps, statistics, appendix, ang 
bibliography that make it a useful compendium of advanced academic 
establishment in the ante bellum period. 


State Unwersity of Iowa HarRISON JOHN THORNTON 


The Biography of a College: Being the History of the First Century 
of the Lafe of Lafayette College. By David Bishop Skillman. 2 vols. Vol, 
I, xv + 401 pp. Vol. II, x + 393 pp. (Easton, Pennsylvania: Lafayette 
College, 1932. Illustrations, map, appendices, and bibliography. $10.00. 
Searcely a year passes now, but that some college celebrates its centen- 
nial. The number will increase as the years pass, since the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century witnesses the founding of numerous colleges 
and universities. The idea of celebrating the centennials of educational 
institutions is to be commended. In taking a backward look over one 
hundred years’ growth of an institution, one gathers a lot of valuable 
historical information. Further, it may be added that a review of the 
history of the institutions of higher learning, furnishes the social and 
intellectual historian with the best possible material that he can find. 
And, few there are who will doubt the need of just this kind of material 
for a proper understanding of America’s social history. 

Lafayette College had its ‘‘ups and downs.’’ There were times when it 
looked as though it would close its doors permanently, but always some 
wealthy individual would come to its rescue. In turn, said individuals 
became the recipient of all the honors that the college could bestow. The 
names of Porter, Pardee, Blair, Bishop, Jenks, Martien, Powell, McKean, 
Van Wickle, Fayerweather, Gayley, Brainard, Hogg, Bolton, Kirby, 
Markel, Fisher, and others, mean much to Lafayette alumni. 

In turning through these two fat volumes, one gets a fair idea of 
educational objectives as they have appeared and disappeared in college 
curriculums. The founders of Lafayette at first wanted a military acad- 
emy and an engineering school. But their hopes were blasted. When the 
college opened its doors in 1832, manual labor and agriculture were the 
two most emphasized subjects in the new curriculum. Then they opened 
a Teachers’ Training School, the first in Pennsylvania. But it, too, failed. 

The first chair of English (1857) is claimed by Lafayette. The occupant 
of the chair, Francis Andrew March, gave the college its greatest reputa- 
tion in the field of scholarship. These two volumes were obviously written 
for Lafayette alumni. Otherwise, the dozens and dozens of pages dealing 
with tedious details of no value to educational history, can not be 
justified. 


University of Pittsburgh JOHN W. OLIVER 
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Yale in the Civil War. By Ellsworth Eliot Jr. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1932. xiv + 222 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) The chief 
value of this handsome volume to the historian lies in its statistical 
analysis of the part played in the American Civil War by the graduates 
and undergraduates of one of our largest colleges. There is also an inter- 
esting discussion of the reaction of the undergraduate body of 1861-65 
to the war. An introductory chapter devoted to student life at Yale 
during the decade preceding the war, however, is too brief and sketchy 
to be altogether satisfactory. The chapters describing the war experiences 
of individuals while of interest to Yale men, offer nothing particularly 
new to the historian. Primarily Yale in the Civil War is designed as a 
permanent and accessible record of the part played by Yale men on 
both sides in the great war between the states. Two-thirds of the book 
is devoted to the Rolls of Honor and of Service. The Roll of Honor 
includes rank, branch of service, and place and time of death. In the 
Roll of Service, wherever possible, brief sketches of the war services of 
the individuals are given. These rolls, as the author points out, while 
not actually definitive, are now about as complete as they ever will be. 
There were probably a few unknown soldiers of Yale on both sides in the 
great conflict. 

On the whole the Yale Civil War record is all that one would expect 
it to be. Upwards of one-fourth of the Yale men of military age seem 
to have served for longer or shorter periods in the armies of North and 
South. The actual war record of the undergraduate body of the war 
period, however, seems to have fallen somewhat short of that of the 
earlier classes. For this undergraduate indifference to the crisis the au- 
thor offers a number of explanations, omitting one which would also 
seem of some weight, the extreme youth of a large number of the students. 
It would be interesting to know how far the situation at Yale during the 
war was typical of that in other northern colleges. 

The book is attractively illustrated with a number of views of the col- 
lege during wartime, together with numerous interesting war photo- 
graphs of Yale men in the service of the Union or Confereracy. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WATERMAN 


Colorado River Controversies. By Robert Brewster Stanton. Edited by 
James M. Chalfant. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1932. 
xlvii + 232 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) While exploring and surveying 
the canyons of the Colorado River in 1889-90 to determine the prac- 
ticability of the river’s course as a railroad route, Mr. Stanton became 
enamoured with the river and its history. Some years before his death in 
1922 he completed his extensive study of the exploration, navigation, 
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and survey of the river. The present volume includes a part only of that 
study. It comprises the discussion of two major controversies. 

The first of these concerns the alleged traversing of the canyons of 
the Colorado River by James White in 1867 — two years before Powell’s 
first expedition. Mr. Stanton concludes that White launched his raft 
below the Grand Canyon instead of some distance above the mouth of 
the San Juan River, as White affirmed. Space will not permit a diseys. 
sion of the controversy here. But with all Stanton’s bitter denunciations 
of White he has not satisfactorily disposed of White’s story, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer. 

The second controversy concerns the separation of Dunn and the 
Howlands from Powell’s first expedition. Stanton explains the leaving 
of the three men at Separation Rapids as the culmination of disagree- 
ments and quarrels with Major Powell and contends that it should not 
be classed as desertion or labeled as cowardice. He also points out the 
fact that Powell wrote up the account of his first expedition some five 
years after making the voyage and that among other inaccuracies he 
reports certain events of the second voyage as occurring on the first. 

One of the most valuable features of the present book is the presenta- 
tion of Jack Sumner’s reminiscence of the first Powell expedition. Mr. 
Stanton also gives his own interview with James White in 1907. The 
format of the book is good. There is no index. 


State Historical Society of Colorado LeRoy R. Haren 


The Autobiography of William E. Barton. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1932. xxi + 314 pp. Frontispiece. $3.00.) Dr. Barton 
wrote of his life with as much enthusiasm as he had lived it. His death 
in December, 1930, at the age of sixty-nine, made these memoirs his vale- 
dictory. They are the recollections of a man still young in spirit who 
hoped to enjoy many more years of fruitful labor in his ‘‘Wigwam”’ 
study at Foxboro, Massachusetts. ‘‘He thought he could go on forever, 
doing three men’s work,’’ remarks his son, Bruce Barton, in the 
introduction. 

Over half of the autobiography describes the author’s youth in rural 
Illinois, his student days at Berea and Oberlin, and his service as a 
circuit rider in backcountry Kentucky and Tennessee. Dr. Barton skill- 
fully re-creates small town life in the Middle West following the Civil 
War, and presents with sympathetic understanding the religious out- 
look of the Appalachian mountain folk. Thus, his years, until he was 
twenty-six, were spent amid scenes and characters that Lincoln had 
known. He was able, as he writes, to ‘‘put salt on the tails of many 
interesting incidents’’ of his hero’s boyhood, and from this environment 
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came the inspiration which eventually made him the owner of one of the 
best of Lincoln libraries, and the author of seven volumes about the man 
he had always loved. 

Because Dr. Barton’s career as a Congregational minister was remark- 
ably successful, he was warranted in writing about it with manifest 
pride. He tells of his mistakes with the same disarming frankness, and his 
tendency to moralize is counteracted by his ever-ready sense of humor. 
Anecdotes about men who have helped to shape the religious thought of 
modern America make the closing chapters on his pastorates in Boston 
and Oak Park, Illinois, his theology, and ‘‘experiences with the super- 
natural,’’ of some interest to the student of history. 


University of Chicago Wituiam T. HurcHinson 


A New York Actor on the Western Front, Giving an Account of Many 
Hitherto Unrecorded Incidents and Unusual Actions that took Place 
During the Great Conflict. By Harry Kendall. (Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1932. 134 pp. $1.75.) Harry Kendall left the Vita- 
graph Studio in 1915, trained in Ireland, and was attached to one of the 
overseas regiments known as King Edward’s Horse. He won a com- 
mission in Flanders, and returned after the war to the American stage, 
prepared to believe that ‘‘the supremely mightiest thing in the world 
today is the RED CROSS! ! ! !.’’ His narration of experiences and his 
reflections upon the conduct of war appear to have been put together 
without the aid of memoranda made at the moment. They range from 
regret at ‘‘the neglect of teeth’’ that was ‘‘quite bad for a number of 
fellows,’’? to a remark attributed to Lord Kitchener: ‘‘I AM AFRAID 
OF THE SEA! !!.’’ 


University of California ¥. a F 


My United States. By Frederic Jesup Stimson. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1931. xiv + 478 pp. Frontispiece. $3.50.) A varied 
and colorful career yet manifestly within the limits of well ordered 
professional and political activity! Mr. Stimson evidently derives satis- 
faction from it and proposes in his chatty manner to let us share his 
complacency. He briefly introduces his readers to Iowa as it emerges 
from the pioneer stage, and follows this with fleeting glimpses of a 
Massachusetts still in its prime, of a Harvard moulded by the Nation, 
and of a New York that supplied the proper antidote to its chief cultural 
organ. Thanks to these influences and the seasoning afforded by visits to 
Europe (for he was a privileged youth!), Mr. Stimson emerged to prac- 
tice corporation law with less fame, indeed, than a Choate or a Root, but 
with other rewards comparable with theirs. He was ‘‘that Stimson”’ 
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and hence in politics on the Democratic side, so his reward came late — 
the Argentine Embassy under Wilson. To the making of that leader anq 
to the curbing of another, Bryan, he contributed not a little. Good for. 
tune followed him in vocation and avocation for a chance trip to Europe 
enabled him to see the start of the World War and his diplomatic posi 
proved less distant from the center of disturbance than he at first feared, 

After early childhood definite connections with the West are few — 
merely such as are afforded by legal matters and presidential conventions 
Rather the book affords one a composite picture of life on the eastern 
seaboard and abroad. Yet the autobiographer, reénforced by his wife’s 
notebook, wishes to illustrate ‘‘big men as they looked to the average 
citizen.’’ While he hardly answers that designation, his style fits the 
part. In the second and more detailed portion of the work, despite a 
pronounced antipathy to things German, he affords some interesting 
footnotes to world happenings. His is the chronicle of an era that is for- 
ever gone, but he reviews his part therein (commendable, if often a losing 
one) with the cheer and faith that befits one who fights the good fight 
without too much personal wrack. For him his United States still ‘‘is’’! 


Northwestern University I. J. Cox 


Herbert Hoover and American Individualism: A Modern Interpreta- 
tion of a National Ideal. By Walter F. Dexter. (New York: The Mae- 
millan Company, 1932. x + 256 pp. Frontispiece and quotations. $2.00.) 
The President of Whittier College, a leader thereby in the Society of 
Friends, has in this monograph undertaken a labor of love: namely, to 
expound at once the individualistic philosophy of the Quakers and of 
President Hoover. The author stresses the influence of heredity and 
environment, of church and school, out of which the President’s ideals 
grew, and their relation to the problem of keeping alive individual lib- 
erty in the modern social and political order. Liberal excerpts from Mr. 
Hoover’s speeches and writings have been used to illustrate his views. 
Students will regret the absence of any indication of the source of a 
quotation. A few parts of the book, like that dealing with the influence 
of the Quakers in emancipation and that of Horace Mann and the Law- 
castrian system of education, seem a far ery from the author’s main 
thesis. On the whole, however, the book is well organized, popular in 
style, and an effective exposition of a timely subject. 


W. R. U.z E. J. B. 


Interpretations, 1931-1932. By Walter Lippmann. Selected and edited 
by Allan Nevins. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. xi + 361 
pp. $2.50.) This book is a reprint of articles which appeared in the New 
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York Herald-Tribune and were selected by Allan Nevins at the request 
of the author. The short articles are grouped according to subject matter 
into eleven chapters: two on the depression; one each on Hoover, Con- 
gress, war debts, the Far East, Europe, and political corruption in New 
York; two on the national conventions; and a final one on the social scene. 

The articles reveal a definite anti-Republican and especially anti- 
Hoover point of view. Like most adverse criticism of the depression 
period it is easier to determine what is opposed than what is advocated. 
Lippmann is sharply critical also of F. D. Roosevelt, both as governor and 
pre-convention candidate, and probably the high point in the selected 
articles appears in this connection. Certainly nowhere in the book is 
there a more devasting analysis of policies than the article on Roosevelt’s 
Atlanta speech on a planned society, or of a personality than the article 
of January 8, 1932 on ‘‘Governor Roosevelt’s Candidacy.’’ 

None of the selections is dated later than July, 1932 and therefore 
the reader of the book does not have before him the concluding phase of 
Lippmann’s part in the campaign. In October he endorsed Roosevelt 
and in an article just prior to the election attacked Hoover so bitterly 
that he himself thought better of it and censored the article after it was 
released to the syndicate. Some papers, however, printed the article in 
the original form. The editors of the Herald-Tribune felt it necessary to 
append an editorial note giving a statement of facts in correction of 
certain implications in the article. The incident, revealing so conspic- 
uously emotional rather than rational processes, is important as a guide 
to an evaluation of Lippmann’s writing. 


University of Kansas JAMES C. MALIN 


Principles of Social Science: A Survey of Problems in American 
Democracy. By Thames Ross Williamson and Edgar Bruce Wesley. 
‘Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932. xiii + 561 pp. Illustrations 
and appendix. $1.60.) This book, intended for senior high school stu- 
dents, is divided into five parts not including the appendix which con- 
tains a valuable glossary, a bibliography, the Constitution, and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In the five divisions in the main 
part of the work, the authors take up the approach to American prob- 
lems — social, economic, political, and general. The scope of the book can 
be judged from the following partial list of these problems: production, 
consumption, labor, capital, credit, banking, codperation, population, 
immigration, crime, taxation, tariff, the family, dependency, public 
opinion, government (federal, state, municipal, and local), political 
parties, elections, international relations, and government and business. 
It is almost impossible to give even the necessary facts for the students 
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in the less than five hundred pages. The tariff history of the Uniteg 
States from 1789 to 1932 is covered in less than two pages. Such eon. 
densation leads to dogmatic assertions which would seem unwise to giye 
to high school students. One is told that ‘‘the growing power of the 
trade union after 1850 stimulated the growth of employers’ associa. 
tions’’; that ‘‘modern machinery was introduced rapidly into the United 
States after 1800’’; that ‘‘alert regulation seems to be the solution of 
the trust problem’’ ; that the ‘‘defects of socialism outweigh its merits’’. 
that ‘‘socialism could not cure the ills which are due either to natura] 
causes, or the infirmities of human nature.’’ In conclusion it might be 
said that any high school graduate who understands the implications of 
the problems included in this book is unusually well prepared to enter 
upon his duties and privileges as a citizen of a republic. 


W. R. U. J.C. M. 


The Story of the United States by Those Who Made It. Edited and 
prefaced by Ernest Carroll Moore. (Westwood Village, Los Angeles: The 
U. S. Library Association, Inc., 1932. 85 pp. Bibliography. 25c.) This 
little collection of source items, from the Mayflower Compact to Woodrow 
Wilson’s address before the International Law Society at Paris, includes 
not only such classic documents as the Declaration of Independence and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address but more informal items like General 
Joseph Warren’s address of 1772 on constitutional liberty and Lyman 
Beecher’s ‘‘ Plea for the West,’’ all of which as well as J. Hector St. John 
Crevecoeur’s ‘‘Letters from an American Farmer’’ help to answer the 
question ‘‘ What is an American?’’ and to make the editor, who is vice- 
president and provost of the University of California at Los Angeles 
invite the conclusions: ‘‘Thank God; I too am an American.’’ This inex- 
pensive book should serve as a valuable supplement to many a high school 
and college history course. 


W. RK. U. A. C. C. 


Washington Swindle Sheet. By William P. Helm. (New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1932. 249 pp. Appendices. $2.50.) The ‘‘swindle 
sheet’’ of which this book is a summary and interpretation is the annual 
report for the year 1931 of the secretary of the Senate. The book was 
written by a newspaper man and betrays the usual sense of the cult for 
what is news and flare for catchy titles. The chief ‘‘swindles’’ that are 
shown up are the forty cent mileage allowance for Senators dating back 
to 1866, the de luxe junkets of special investigating committees, the 
stationery allowance, and the luxuries provided for Senators in the 
Capitol premises. Four appendices, extracts from the report, are in the 
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nature of bills of particulars. The book is a child of the depression, when 
taxpayers are looking about for the malefactors who are responsible for 
the heavy burdens of taxation. In 1928, reservations at the best hotels, 
dinners of venison steak with caviar, individual compartments on extra 
fare trains, and leased house-boats and blimps by government officials 
at government expense would not have raised more than a mild interest 
from the general public, but in 1932 and 1933 it is news. It would of 
course be easy to make any general expense account of this type look bad 
by picking out items for insinuation and ridicule. The book makes no 
pretense to a careful appraisal of the items in their context. It is plainly 
a piece of propaganda, but it is impartial so far as individual senators 
are concerned. Such a book, like newspaper feature articles, may serve 
a useful purpose for the general reader even though it tells something 
less than the whole truth. 


W. R. Uz E. L. S. 


Who’s Who in Government. Vol. II. (New York: The Biographical 
Research Bureau, Ine., 1932. xvi + 1308 pp. Geographical index, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Presidential Oath, succession to the pres- 
idency, official duties of members of the Cabinet, presidents of the United 
States, and qualifications for voting in the United States. $10.00.) Ac- 
cording to its Preface, this volume contains the biographies of over 
19,000 ‘‘high’’ officials of the American government. A check shows that 
these are chosen from all units of government from the federal down to 
the municipal. No general rule seems to have been followed in making 
the selections : — the secretary of a commission may be given but not the 
members of the commission itself. A likely conclusion is that the willing- 
ness of the individual to answer a questionnaire is the determining factor 
in the composition of the list. There is no pretense to the completeness 
of an official directory: the personnel of a board, commission, or council 
of a given large city is not usually given in full. Mayors of cities, and 
county officials, are sparingly represented. The biographies are made 
more accessible to the user through a 109 page alphabetical list arranged 
by states. There is another section by states listing the governor, the 
heads of the chief state departments, and the United States Senators 
and congressmen. The field officers of the federal government are in- 
cluded in this classification but the chief officials of the home offices are 
under the District of Columbia heading. The individual biographies, as 
measured by certain ones selected at random, are accurate. Each biog- 
raphy is of the abbreviated dictionary type, containing pertinent dates, 
offices previously held, honors bestowed, and membership in clubs, 
professional associations, and fraternal organizations. The volume is 
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attractively bound and printed in clear type. It should be of great ys. 
fulness to public officials and students of government. 


W. R. U. E. L. §. 


Government by Judiciary. By Louis B. Boudin. 2 vols. (New York: 
William Godwin, Inc., 1932. Appendices. Vol. I, xv + 583 pp. Vol. II. 
2 vols., 579 pp. $10.00.) This work is a vigorous effort to thrust aside al] 
fictions concerning our constitutional system and to get at actuality. The 
conclusion reached is that Americans today live under a government not 
of laws, but of a few conservative men, whose chief function is to exalt 
property rights at the expense of liberty. These few conservative men, 
viz., the members of the United States Supreme Court, constitute an 
American House of Lords — or rather a third and superior branch of 
the legislature possessing an absolute negative on the acts of Congress 
and many of those of the state legislatures. Moreover, through their de. 
cisions they have made and are making a large portion of our actual law. 

In theory, the Court guards the Constitution against violation and 
applies it as the fundamental law; it does not question the wisdom of 
legislation where the Constitution gives the legislature power to act; 
only the exercise of powers clearly not permitted justifies the judicial 
negative. In fact the Court substitutes the political or economic phil- 
osophy of the majority of its members at the moment of a decision, 
checked somewhat by regard for the rule of stare decisis. 

Mr. Boudin’s thesis is argued in 1034 pages of text. He tells the full 
story of the rise of the judicial power, beginning with a critical examina- 
tion of the alleged precedents for judicial voidance of legislative acts. 
He examines not only innumerable decisions of state and federal courts, 
but draws upon a wide range of legal literature. Although a monograph. 
his volumes contain a vast amount of material on the Supreme Court and 
justices, and form a notable supplement to the ‘‘orthodox’’ histories, 
such as that of Charles Warren. 

The combination of legal and historical training is rare in this country. 
Mr. Boudin is a lawyer rather than historian. He argues his case, but 
dispassionately and with abundant ability and learning. He is not in 
sympathy with the outcome of the development which he has traced, but 
he suggests no remedy, letting his findings convey their own lesson. 
Lawyers, political scientists, and historians will profit by this work, but 
few laymen can or will read it. Its message should be popularized and 
presented in a fraction of the space. 





Ohio State University Homer C. Hocker? 
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The Development of American Commerce. By John H. Frederick. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. xx + 390 pp. Bibli- 
graphical note, tables, and charts. $3.00.) For the first time a single 
volume describes the development of both American foreign and domestic 
commerce since the planting of the colonies. Within the five periods into 
which the author has roughly divided his history, he finds space for the 
fow of commodities, investments abroad, the merchant marine, foreign 
markets, and the tariff. These factors are all interrelated with the 
changing character of American economic life. The text is accompanied 
by numerous statistical tables, graphs, and block charts and maps. Since 
the book is a short one, the text itself is highly statistical. But the 
writer’s gift for clear exposition has made figures create impressions and 
has enabled him to describe with unusual success such complicated sub- 
jects as the British mercantilist legislation and the balance of inter- 
national payments. 

In his preface the author says that his ‘‘task has been one of selection 
and condensation.’’ Whatever novelty the book has, therefore, lies in its 
convenience and in its organization. In the latter respect it pays far 
greater attention to foreign than to domestic commerce. Although this 
emphasis is conventional, it is unfortunate in view of the greater im- 
portance of domestic commerce in American history. A disproportionate 
emphasis is also placed upon recent history. In fact half the volume deals 
with the period since 1900. The previous three centuries of American 
commerce receive occasionally a too abbreviated treatment. In describing 
the foreign commerce of the last thirty years, however, the reliance upon 
general text books of economic history is discarded for a fuller documen- 
tation; all significant details are included; and the discussion happily is 
carried down through the years of the depression. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


American Railroads: Four Phases of Their History. By Winthrop M. 
Daniels. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1932. 120 pp. $1.50.) 
Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, professor of transportation at Yale, and 
formerly a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has here 
revised for publication in book form the four lectures that he gave 
originally at Princeton in 1932 on the Stafford Little Lectureship on 
Publie Affairs. In their present essay form they present briefly and 
clearly four phases of the railroad situation. The first three of the essays 
are mainly historical, dealing with finance and with the relation of the 
railroads with Congress and with the President. They are reasonably 
good summaries, providing that the reader does not expect more than 
can be ineluded in three brief essays. The fourth chapter is a statement 
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of the general public attitude toward the railroads, together with some 
guesses as to the future of this method of transportation. This as; 
chapter is distinctly favorable to the railroads; in particular places jt 
goes so far in this direction that it approaches perilously close to special! 
pleading, as, for example, in the comparison between railroad and gov- 
ernment costs to the disadvantage of the government. 

Taken as a whole, this slender volume gives little that is new, either 
in fact or interpretation. It has the virtue, however, of presenting selected 
material on various phases of railroad history in a clear and nop. 
technical fashion. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. Rice. 


The Retirement of National Debts: The Theory and History Since the 
World War. By William Withers. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 344 pp. Appendices and bibliography. $5.00.) Dr. Withers 
has written a highly specialized monograph on public finance, but one 
that is not without direct value for students of recent history. It is 
becoming more evident than ever before in history that a depression is a 
complicated international phenomenon in which the burdens of debts are 
a vital factor, burdens which, in turn, may have the effect of further 
prolonging the depression. The size and nature of the debt burdens of 
thirteen nations, a history of debt management since the War, and the 
effect of debt retirement upon production and distribution of wealth are 
the main subjects of this work. 

W. R.U. 

















HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association will take place in Chicago, April 13-15, with special sessions 
at the Chicago Historical Society and the McKinlock Campus of North- 
western University. The program will include papers on Chicago, the 
Northwest, and other sections of the valley, emphasizing outstanding 
personalities such as Wilkinson, Douglas, and Joseph Smith. There will 
also be various offerings discussing the social, economic, and political 
development of the section. The Chicago Historical Society is acting as 
principal host, with the codperation of the local universities, the Illinois 
Catholic Historical Society, and the Illinois State Historical Society. 

The meeting will be combined with the conference on the teaching of 
the social sciences in the colleges, which takes place annually at North- 
western University. 


Recent additions to the collections of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania include the papers of William G. Hawkins, a Penn- 
sylvania legislator and attorney of the early nineteenth century ; a large 
collection of transcripts of early church and borough records of western 
Pennsylvania ; the office file of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, official 
organ of the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
from 1883-1930; and large quantities of material relating to the Hun- 
garian and Polish elements in the United States. 

Special collection projects under way include the making of transcripts 
of all documents relating to western Pennsylvania in the Bouquet Papers 
from the photostats in the possession of the Library of Congress and the 
building up of as complete a file as possible of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
from its founding in 1786 to 1820 by assembling photostats of copies in 
libraries throughout the country. 

Research projects under way at the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey include a study of ‘‘ Western Pennsylvania Politics, 1788-1824,”’ 
by Russel J. Ferguson; ‘‘Indian Affairs of the Upper Ohio Valley, 
1774-95,’’ by Randolph C. Downes; and ‘‘ Early Transportation in West- 
ern Pennsylvania,’’ by Leland D. Baidwin. Alfred P. James, research 
associate on the staff of the Survey for 1931-32, spent the past summer 
in England and France searching for and listing materials on the early 
history of western Pennsylvania. 
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‘*The Story of Ohio as Told by a Museum Exhibit,’’ forms an interes 
ing little pamphlet recently prepared by Harlow Lindley, curator 0 
history at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 


The October, 1932 issue of the Indiana History Bulletin is devoted + 


a monograph on ‘‘The Archaeology of Porter County,’’ by J. Gilber 
McAllister. 


The fourteenth annual Indiana history conference, which was held jn 
Indianapolis, December 9 and 10, 1932, included the Society of Indiana 
Pioneers, the Indiana Historical Society, the State Historical Bureau, 
and the History and Social Science Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association. Among the formal papers presented were those bj 
Howard R. Burnett, ‘‘The Early History of Vincennes University’; 
Joe L. Norris, ‘‘ Early Indiana Wagon Trade with Chicago’’; Reverend 
Thomas T. McAvoy, ‘‘Father Badin Comes to Notre Dame’’; Grace 
Julian Clarke, ‘‘General Grant’’; J. R. H. Moore, ‘‘Camp Morton’’; 
Theodore G. Gronert, ‘‘A Pioneer Pastime of the Middle West’’; A. D. 
Hosterman, ‘‘The Ohio Revolutionary Memorial Commission: Its 
Work’’; and Paul L. Haworth, ‘‘ Washington and the West.’’ Interesting 
contributions in the field of the teaching and interpretation of history 
were offered by James A. Woodburn, Joseph W. Piercy, and Christopher 
B. Coleman. 


‘Old New Salem,’’ is the title of an article in Bulletin no. 29 of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. The author of this article is Benjamin 
P. Thomas, recently appointed executive secretary of the association. 


The William L. Clements Library is planning to publish the letters 
of Henry Gladwin, commandant at Detroit during the time of the siege 
of 1763, together with an accompanying narrative of the history of the 
period. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently acquired eleven 
letters written by Joseph V. Quarles from Kenosha, Wisconsin, during 
the years 1837-43. The writer of these letters had much to say to a friend 
in New Hampshire about conditions of settlement, opportunities for 
successful farming and successful business enterprise, and in particular 
gave first hand account of the great land sale in Milwaukee in February 
and March, 1839. These letters will be published in the March issue of 
the Wisconsin Magazine of History. Two letters of the late Richard E 
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Ela, dated December 18, 1838 and April, 1839, supplement the letters 
of Quarles, and present a general description of the region around 
Rochester in Racine County, giving estimates of the value of the differ- 
ent classes of land and statements concerning the financial condition of 
settlers after the loans made by them for the purpose of carrying out 
their purchase at the 1839 land sale. 

The society within the last few months has received several large con- 
signments of copies of German emigrant letters from the University of 
Bonn in Germany. The whole number of letters now in the possession of 
the society is 307. 

The society has also recently received a very extended diary embracing 
forty-eight volumes, from 1856 to 1900 by A. W. Buttles, who lived on 
a pioneer farm a few miles from the city of Milwaukee. The author was 
a man of some education and held numerous local public offices. 

Through the bequest of Clinton C. Babbitt the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Museum has come into possession of an archaeological collection 
containing specimens from Indian village sites and burial places along 
the Rock River between Zanesville and Lake Koshkonong, Wisconsin. 

The last public address of the Black Hawk War centenary year was 
given by Charles E. Brown of Madison, chief of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Museum, before the Wisconsin Archaeological Society at its 
Christmas meeting held at Milwaukee, Monday, December 19, 1932. 
George A. West, of Milwaukee, and officer of the Wisconsin Archaeol- 
ogical Society is preparing a new monograph of the Indian pipe forms, 
prehistoric and historic, of Wisconsin and the United States in general. 


The University of Iowa Studies, Vol. X, no. 2, contains abstracts from 
twelve dissertations for the degree of doctor of philosophy in history 
accepted by the graduate college of the university for the period, 1922-30. 
Nine of these studies concern American history. 

The thirteenth annual historical conference of the State University of 
Iowa was held in Iowa City, February 3 and 4, 1933 and was well 
attended by teachers and instructors in history from the entire state. 
Addresses were given by J. S. Reeves, University of Michigan, on 
‘Democracy and the Control of Foreign Relations’’; H. F. MaeNair, 
University of Chicago, ‘‘The Contemporary Far East’’; Marcus L. 
Hansen, University of Illinois, ‘‘Some Broader Aspects of the History 
of Immigration’’; Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota and 
Howard A. Anderson, University of Iowa, on the question of ‘‘ Objective 
Examinations in History’’; W. Ross Livingston, State University of 
lowa, ‘‘The Principles and Methods of the British Imperial Common- 
wealth’; C. W. de Kiewiet, State University of Iowa, ‘‘England To- 
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day’’; and Winfred T. Root, State University of Iowa, ‘‘Good Teaching 
in History.’’ : 

Benjamin F. Shambaugh announces that the State University of 
Iowa has recently acquired a large collection of material concerning the 
history of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad and the Union 
Pacific Railroad. This material consists of reports, articles of incor. 
poration, pamphlets and circulars, manuscripts, letters, lists of stock. 
holders, newspaper clippings, cancelled checks, reminiscences, and pic. 
tures. The collection which was made by L. O. Leonard of Whiting, 
Indiana, a son of Nathan R. Leonard, former member of the faculty of 
the university, will be classified and indexed, and after an interval of 
four years will be made available for use. 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society 
was held in St. Paul on January 16. One of the chief features of the 
day’s sessions was the thirteenth annual conference on local history 
work in Minnesota. 

A collection of thirty-one water color paintings by Frank B. Mayer 
formed a special exhibit held by the Minnesota Historical Society from 
December 5 to 9. Mayer, a young Baltimore artist, journeyed to the 
Minnesota frontier in 1851 to sketch Indian life in the region and to 
attend the negotiation of the treaty of Traverse des Sioux. His collection 
of water colors was acquired by Goucher College in 1903 and was loaned 
by that college to the Minnesota society. The paintings, which were 
inaccessible last June when the society published With Pen and Pencil 
on the Frontier in 1851: the Diary and Sketches of Frank Blackwell 
Mayer, were mostly done between 1897 and Mayer’s death in 1899, and 
represent a partial achievement of what the artist termed a ‘‘lifelong 
wish’’ to complete in water colors sixty-three drawings of Minnesota 
charaters and scenes that he made during his 1851 trip. 

Eighty-two historic markers, each with a compact description of about 
fifty words, have been placed on the trunk highways of Minnesota as a 
result of a project in historical marking that is being carried on jointly 
by the Minnesota Historical Society and the state highway department. 
The last marker to be erected points out the home at Le Sieur of the 
late Dr. William W. Mayo, father of the world-famous surgeons, Dr. 
William J. and Dr. Charles Mayo. The unveiling ceremony of this marker 
took place on November 23, 1932. 


The State Historical Society of Colorado has recently acquired more 
than 300 original ‘‘Claim Club’’ papers, consisting of farm and townsite 
claims of the time of early settlement. The society also has been presented 
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with a collection of 500 or more early books and pamphlets pertaining to 
Colorado and the Rocky Mountain West and including three rare guide- 
hooks to the Pike’s Peak gold country. 


Dr. Frank Monaghan’s bibliographical ‘‘List of French Travellers in 
the United States (1765-1931),’’ which has been published in the New 
York Public Library Bulletin since March, 1932, was completed in the 
October issue of that publication. This list which covers over 1500 titles, 
including translations, and indicates library location of copies, will 
eventually form part of a forthcoming volume on American social his- 
tory as recorded by French travellers. 


A list of the treaties submitted to the United States Senate from 1789- 
1931, which have not gone into force, has been compiled recently as 
Publication no. 382, by the Government Printing Office. 


The President’s Research Committee on Social Trends under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell reported on January 2, 1933, on the 
findings of various eminent scientists and experts who had made a na- 
tional survey of social trends in the United States. This review, which is 
divided into four parts, discusses (1) under the ‘‘ Problems of Physical 
Heritage,’’ the richness of natural resources supplying minerals and 
power, and conditions of the soil and agricultural problems; (2) ‘‘ Prob- 
lems of Biological Heritage,’’ including the declining rate of growth, the 
problem of a large, limited, distributed, or dense population, as well as 
the processes for improving the inherited qualities of the population, and 
an analysis of ethnic groups, immigration policies, and environmental 
ir ences on the quality of peoples; (3) ‘‘ Problems of Social Heritage,’’ 
uuder which are discussed material culture, social problems raised by the 
communication inventions, by rapidly changing environment of material 
culture, industrial technique, and economic organization, the distribu- 
tion of the costs of progress, the problem of economic balance, economic 
planning, current changes in economic institutions, labor in society, 
consumers and their perplexities, rural trends and problems, minority 
groups, the family, children, women, housing and the household, schools, 
the church, morals and attitudes, problems presented by increasing 
leisure, the arts, public welfare and social work, medicine, crime, basic 
governmental problems, growth of governmental functions, relations of 
government to business, costs of government, representations, laws, 
changes in the structure of government, democracy, and relations with 
other nations; and (4) ‘‘ Policies and Problems,’’ giving a formal sum- 
mary of principles and outlining the need for social thinking and the 
implementing of public policy. 
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These findings reflect the collective judgment of the committee upon 
the twenty-odd investigatory reports submitted by experts in these vari. 
ous fields. The findings together with the reports, which form a two 
volume compilation of more than 1500 pages, published by the McGray. 
Hill Book Company, present a comprehensive outline in recent Amerieay 
social and economic history. 


A timely report on Economic Tendencies in the United States: Aspects 
of Pre-War and Post-War Changes has been published recently by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. This presents an exhaustive 
analysis of the underlying tendencies of two notable eras of expansion — 
pre- and post-war — as prepared by Dr. Frederick C. Mills of the Bu- 
reau’s research staff and sponsored by the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. The 
report analyzes, by means of hitherto unpublished measurements, changes 
in the volume and character of production, prices, manufacturing costs, 
capital supply, and other elements of the economic structure. 


Dr. Witt Bowden of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
recently prepared a pamphlet on ‘‘Technological Changes and Employ- 
ment in the United States Postal Service,’’ in which he discusses recent 
innovations in the postal system, problems concerning the service, admin- 
istrative changes, methods of handling letters and parcels, special ser- 
vices, and factors of employment. 


The forty-seventh annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
for 1929-30 contains, in addition to the administrative report proper, a 
group of accompanying papers bearing the following titles: ‘*The 
Acoma Indians,’’ by Leslie A. White, ‘‘Isleta, New Mexico,’’ by Elsie 
Clews Parsons, ‘‘Introduction to Zui Ceremonialism,’’ ‘‘ Zuni Origin 
Myths,’’ ‘‘Zuni Ritual Poetry,’’ and ‘‘Zufi Kateinas,’’ by Ruth L. 
Bunzel. The first of these discusses in lengthy detail the government, 
ceremonies, ritual, life cycle, and myths and tales of the Acoma Indians. 
Miss Parson’s monograph contains not only a general discussion of life 
among the Isletans but also an interesting selection of folktales, Spanish 
tales, tales of witchcraft, and tales of personal experience. Miss Bunzel, 
in the first of her three papers, outlines the economic, social, and religious 
life of the Zuni Indians; in her second gives literal translations of a 
large number of poetic prayers employed by these Indians; while the 
third paper contains an analysis of the Katcina cult and lists source 
material for the study of this particular sect. 

Other monographs issued from time to time by the Bureau of Amer- 
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jean Ethnology include: ‘‘Tobaecco Among the Karuk Indians of Cali- 
fornia,’’ by John P. Harrington, ‘‘The Swimmer Manuscript: Cherokee 
Sacred Formulas and Medicinal Preparations,’’ by James Mooney and 
Frans M. Olbrechts; ‘‘ Ethnographical Survey of the Miskito and Sumu 
Indians of Honduras and Nicaragua,’’ by Eduard Conzemius; ‘‘A 
Dictionary of the Atakapa Language,’’ by Albert S. Gatschet and John 
R. Swanton; ‘‘A Dictionary of the Osage Language,’’ by Francis La 
Flesche; ‘‘Yuman and Yaqui Musie,’’ by Frances Densmore; and ‘‘The 
Village of the Great Kivas on the Zuni Reservation, New Mexico,’’ by 
Frank H. H. Roberts Jr. 


Among articles published during the fall and winter months the fol- 
lowing may be noted as of particular interest to readers of the Review: 
“The Literature and Hymnology of the Mennonites of Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,’’ by Harold 8. Bender, in Mennonite Quarterly Review 
(July); ‘The Emigration of the German Mennonites from Russia to 
the United States and Canada in 1873-1880,’’ part I, by George Leib- 
brandt, in Mennonite Quarterly Review (October); ‘‘The Pittsburgh 
Gazette — A Pioneer Newspaper,’’ by J. Cutler Andrews, in Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (November); ‘‘ William Pitt and 
Pittsburgh,’’ by Alfred P. James, in Pittsburgh Record (January- 
February) ; ‘‘ Letter of Col. Nathaniel Hart on the Claims of Boonesboro 
as the First Place of Settlement in Kentucky,’’ ed. by J. T. Dorris and 
“The Lexington and Ohio Railroad — A Pioneer Venture,’’ by T. D. 
Clark, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (Jan- 
uary ) ; ‘‘ Eskippakithiki: The Last Indian Town in Kentucky,’’ by Lucien 
Beckner, ‘‘ Minute Book No. 1, Jefferson County, Kentucky, 1784-1785 — 
Part 4, September-December, 1785,’’ by Ludie J. Kinkead, in Filson 
Club History Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘St. Genevieve Academy : Missouri’s 
First Secondary School,’’ by Hugh Graham, ‘‘Henri de Tonty,’’ by 
Ethel Owen Merrill, and ‘‘ Letters to Father Timon, C. M.,’’ document; 
in Mid-America (October) ; ‘‘The Canadian Jesuits and the Fur Trade,’’ 
by Patrick J. Lomasney, ‘‘Bishop Bruté of Vincennes, 1779-1839,’’ by 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, ‘‘The Passing of an Old Custom — La Guignolée,’’ 
by Ida M. Schaaf, and ‘‘Correspondence on Indian Removal, Indiana, 
1835-1838,’’ document, in Mid-America (January) ; ‘‘Rapides Parish, 
Louisiana, A History,’’ chaps. 1-3, by G. P. Whittington, ‘‘ History of 
the American Party in Louisiana,’’ chap. 1, by W. Darrell Overdyke, 
‘Documents Concerning the Crozat Regime in Louisiana, 1712-1717,’’ 
first install., trans. by Albert G. Sanders, introd. by Henry P. Dart, 
‘Sanitary Conditions in New Orleans under the Spanish Regime, 1799- 
1800,’’ trans. by Laura L. Porteous, introd. by Henry P. Dart, ‘‘A 
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History of Concordia Parish, Louisiana,’’ part IV, by Robert D. (aj. 
houn, and ‘‘ John McDonogh, Slave-Owner,’’ part I, by Lane C. Kendaj). 
in Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October); ‘‘Custer, the Man of 
Action,’’ by Colonel Ralph D. Cole and ‘‘George Washington at the 
Great Bend of the Ohio River,’’ by Guy-Harold Smith, in Ohio Archaeol 
ogical and Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘The Beginnings of Ohio 
Cities,’’ by Harvey Wilson Compton, in Quarterly Bulletin of the His. 
torical Society of Northwestern Ohio (January) ; ‘‘George Washington 
and the West,’’ by Christopher B. Coleman, ‘‘ Internal Improvements 
without a Policy, 1789-1861,’’ by Victor L. Albjerg, and ‘‘Diary of 
Taylor N. Snow, Hoosier Fifty-Niner,’’ by Arthur H. Hays, in Indiana 
Magazine of History (September) ; ‘‘Jonathan Jennings,’’ by Dorothy 
Riker, ‘‘The Old Vincennes Library,’’ by Jane Kitchell, ‘‘T wo Pioneer 
Homes of Switzerland Country,’’ by Julia Le Clere Knox, ‘‘ The Political 
Career of Benjamin F. Shively,’’ by H. 8S. K. Bartholomew, ‘‘ Remini- 
scences of Logansport Civil War Veterans,’’ by Margaret Stephenson, 
and ‘‘ Diaries of Judge David MeDonald,’’ document, in Indiana Mago- 
zine of History (December) ; ‘‘Lincoln and the General Land Office, 
1849,’’ by Thomas Ewing, ‘‘The Prairie Chicken,’’ by Thomas 0. Mab- 
bott and Philip D. Jordan, ‘‘From Central Illinois to the Shenandoah 
Valley in 1843,’’ by Mrs. Frederick L. Hamil, ‘‘Charles Henry Rammel- 
kamp, 1874-1932,’’ by Merrill M. Barlow, et al, in Jowrnal of the Illinais 
State Historical Society (October); ‘‘Nashotah House, Wisconsin’s 
Oldest School of Higher Learning,’’ by J. H. A. Lacher, ‘‘New York 
Agriculture Meets the West, 1830-1850,’’ by Russell H. Anderson, and 
‘‘La Pointe Letters,’’ document, in Wisconsin Magazine of History 
(December). 

Articles relating to the West and Far West are: ‘‘S. H. M. Byers,” 
by Ruth A. Gallaher, in Palimpsest (November) ; ‘‘ Argonauts of the 
Mississippi,’’ by Marie Haefner and ‘‘Thieves Beware,’’ in Palimpsest 
(December) ; ‘‘ James Depew Edmundson,’’ by James B. Weaver, in 
Palimpsest (January) ; ‘‘The Aftermath of the Spirit Lake Massacre,”’ 
by Frank I. Herriot, ‘‘A Bit of Judicial History of Jasper County,”’ by 
Henry Silwold, and ‘‘Thomas Gregg’s Letters to the New York Ex- 
press,’’ by Philip D. Jordan, in Annals of Iowa (January) ; ‘‘ Northern 
Sectionalism in the Civil War Era,’’ by Earle D. Ross, ‘‘Cyrus Bussey’s 
Boyhood: An Autobiographical Sketch,’’ and ‘‘The Career of Cyrus 
Bussey,’’ by Jacob A. Swisher, in Jowa Journal of History and Politics 
(October) ; ‘‘On the Trail of the Woodsman in Minnesota,’’ by Agnes M. 
Larson, ‘‘The Winona Legend,’’ by G. Hubert Smith, ‘‘ Highways and 
History,’’ by Willoughby M. Babcock, ‘‘The Coming of the Latter Day 
Saints to Otter Tail County,’’ by Alta Kimber, ‘‘The Radisson Problem,”’ 
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by Albert M. Goodrich, and ‘‘The Geologie Origin of the Savannah and 
Prairie River Portages,’’ by Irving Harlow Hart, in Minnesota History 
(December) ; ‘‘Official Immigration Activities of Dakota Territory”’ 
by Herbert S. Schell, ‘‘The North Dakota Capital Fight,’’ by Merle 
Potter, and ‘‘A Journey to the Black Hills in 1880,’’ ed. by Arthur J. 
Larsen, in North Dakota Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘‘The Military 
Phase of Santa Fe Freighting, 1846-1865,’’ by Walker D. Wyman, ‘‘ The 
Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas,’’ by Samuel A. Johnson, ‘‘ Diary of 
Samuel A. Kingman at Indian Treaty in 1865,’’ and ‘‘ Defense of the 
Kansas Frontier, 1868-1869,’ by Marvin H. Garfield, in Kansas His- 
torical Quarterly (November) ; ‘‘The Autobiography of George Wiley 
Paul Hunt,’’ told to Sidney Kartus, ‘‘Phoenix—A History of Its 
Pioneer Days and People,’’ by James M. Barney, ‘‘ Arizona Place 
Names,’’ by Will C. Barnes, ‘‘A Description of Sonora in 1772,’’ by 
Alfred Barnaby Thomas, ‘‘Kino of Pimeria Alta,’’ by Rufus Kay 
Wyllys, ‘‘ Pioneers: 1854 to 1864,’’ by Frank C. Lockwood, and ‘‘Some 
Unpublished History of the Southwest,’’ by Col. Cornelius C. Smith, 
in Arizona Historical Review (January) ; ‘‘More About the Brig Pedler, 
1813-16,’’ by Kenneth W. Porter, ‘‘Social History of Jackson County,’’ 
by William Pierce Tucker, ‘‘Diary of Maria Parsons Belshaw, 1853,’’ 
by Joseph W. Ellison, ‘‘ Portland Public Schools, 1845-71,’’ by Charles 
N. Reynolds, ‘‘ Spaulding Mission, 1843,’’ by Nellie B. Pipes, and ‘‘ Peter 
Corney’s Voyages, 1814-17,’’ by J. Neilson Barry, in Oregon Historical 
Quarterly (December) ; ‘‘The Californias in Spain’s Pacific Otter Trade, 
1775-1795,’’ by Adele Ogden, ‘‘Pacific History in Latin American 
Periodicals,’’ by Roland D. Hussey, and ‘‘An Expansionist in Baja 
California, 1855,’’ ed. by Rufus Kay Wyllys, in Pacific Historical Re- 
view (December) ; ‘‘John Charles Frémont, Adventurer and Misadven- 
turer,’’ and ‘‘Monterey’s ‘Old Customs House’,’’ in California History 
Nugget (February-March, 1931) ; ‘‘ John Charles Frémont, Adventurer 
and Misadventurer,’’ ‘‘ Restoration of the Mother Mission,’’ and ‘‘The 
Donner Party Tragedy — An Episode in the American Occupation of 
California,’’ in California History Nugget (April-May, 1931). 


An interesting biographical tribute to ‘‘John Bach McMaster, 1852- 
1932,’’ appeared in the January issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, from the pen of Ellis P. Oberholtzer. 


The Review regrets to record the news of the death of Herbert 
Thatcher on August 24, 1932, at his home in London. Mr. Thatcher, who 
had for many years been actively engaged in the study of expansion and 
land speculation on the frontier of Virginia in the eighteenth century, 
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had planned to embody the results of his research in a work concerning 
the causes of the American Revolution and was also, at the time of his 
death, engaged in writing a series of articles on William Mitchell for 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. The Thatcher family 
have turned over his collection of material to the Library of Congress, , 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association deeply regrets the loss 
of a valuable member in the death on October 23, 1932 of Clarence M. 
Burton, at the age of 79. Mr. Burton, a prominent Detroit lawyer and 
business man, and an assiduous collector of manuscripts and published 
works concerning particularly the Northwest and Canada, in 1904, 
turned his entire library of Americana over to the Detroit Public Library 
where it forms the valuable Burton Historical Collection. 


Among personal news of recent interest it may be noted that: E. C 
Barker, of the University of Texas, is at present engaged in the com- 
piling and editing of the letters, papers, and speeches of Sam Houston; 
Albert L. Kohlmaier, of Indiana University, is on leave the second 
semester to do research in the Library of Congress, Harvard Universit) 
Library, and other libraries; F. Lee Benns has returned to his teaching 
duties at Indiana University after doing research at the Hoover War 
Library, Stanford University ; Harley F. MacNair, of the University o! 
Chicago, has returned to this country after spending a year in the Far 
East and delivering a lecture on American Far Eastern policy befor: 
the Royal Central Asian Society in Burlington House, London, on 
September 21, 1932; C. W. de Kiewiet, who has been on leave from th 
State University of Iowa during the summer and first semester to do 
research at the Public Record Office, London, has resumed his teaching 
duties; Howard R. Anderson, of the State University of Iowa has been 
promoted to assistant professor of history ; E. H. Cates, doctoral graduate 
of the same university, has accepted a position to teach at Upper lowa 
University, Fayette; Boyd C. Shafer, another doctoral graduate, has 
accepted a position to teach at Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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(GEORGE MorGAN, CoLony BuILDER 

By Max Savelle 
As tradesman, gentleman-farmer, Indian agent, manager of the 
Indiana Company, and diplomat— George Morgan was so thor- 
oughly involved in the affairs of the opening up of the Mississippi 
Valley and young America that his life is a running commentary 
on the customs and problems of the entire period from 1743 to 
1810. ($3.25) 


Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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AN INDEX 
TO 
VOLUMES I-XV (1924-1929) 


OF THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review 


Compiled by Louise Rau 


This comprehensive and analytical Index makes readily available the 
large amount of historical information that has appeared in the first 
hiiteen volumes of the Mississippt Vatitey Hisroricat Revirw. The 
index reveals the varied fields of tesearch that have attracted the atten- 
tion of scholars in the Mississippi Valley during the past twenty years 
and the great progress made during that time. It will prove a valuable 
aid to the student, teacher, librarian and general reader. 137 pages 
printed in two columns. Postage paid, $5.00. 


Address, MRS; C. S. PAINE, Secretary 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association . Lincoln, Nebraska 
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